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NOTES. 


“T= most important parliamentary event of the week 

has been the retirement of Lord Salisbury. How- 
ever much one may be compelled to criticise his conduct 
of foreign affairs, everybody must regret that at a time 
when he was harassed by trouble of a personal nature 
he should also have had to confront a political crisis more 
serious than any which has occurred since 1870. We have 
before now mentioned the name of Lord Cromer as the 
man peculiarly fitted for the post of Foreign Secretary. 
There can be no doubt that he would be acceptable in 
every way to the present Government; but he has so 
keen a sense of the responsibilities of the office that 
even the entreaties of his friends cannot induce him to 
accept the post. In the meantime Mr. Balfour is 
carrying on the business of Parliament with his 
customary easy-going success. But he has had, as 
yet, no difficult matter to deal with. 


No one, of course, has any doubt, in spite of Mr. 
Curzon’s evasive answers to Mr. P. O’Brien and Mr. 
Yerburgh, that the so-called ‘‘lease” of Port Arthur 
and Talien-wan which Russia is ‘‘ negotiating,” is 
in reality a cession of those two places, extracted by 
something much more of the nature of an ultimatum 
than a polite request. ‘‘The Russian Government is 
understood,” said Mr. Curzon, ‘‘to be in negotiation 
for a lease of Talien-wan and Port Arthur, and for a 
railway to one of those ports,” but as there had been no 
attempt to dispossess China of them, or of Manchuria, 
the Foreign Office had not felt called upon to protest. 
No doubt the Foreign Office was right, but not on the 
ground suggested by Mr. Curzon. If Russia is to be 
at Port Arthur and Talien-wan for ninety-nine years, it 
is certain that she will be there for ever, and it is well 
to understand that by not protesting against the 


“lease,” or the trans-Manchurian railway, we are 


silently acquiescing in the permanent occupation of the 
two ports, and the future annexation of Manchuria by 
Russia. And in this case what everybody would like 
to know is why Lord Salisbury made that original 
foolish demand about Talien-wan. 


In reality the mention of Talien-wan as a possible 
terminus for the railway and Russia’s talk about an out- 
let for her commerce is merely a blind. What Russia 
wants is a naval base and a strong place on her Pacific 
seaboard, and this she has found ready made for her in 
Port Arthur. China has spent large sums upon the 
arsenal and fortifications of this port, and, strange to 
say, they are in very good condition. The geographical 
conditions of the little peninsula on which Port Arthur 
is situated are such that the railway must go down 
the eastern side, and must therefore pass Talien-wan to 
get to thé naval stronghold, which itself is useless as a 
commercial port. There is little doubt that the ‘‘lease” 


of Port Arthur and the permission to construct the trans- 
Manchurian railway were agreed upon when Li Hung 
Chang went to Moscow. M. Pavloff’s peremptory de- 
mand at Peking would seem to indicate that Russia 
was really claiming the execution of an agreement 
already made, and we should not be surprised to learn 
that Li Hung Chang affixed his name to a document 
embodying such an agreement before he left Moscow. 
It was Russia, it is to be remembered, who first arranged 
for the visit of the Viceroy to Europe, and who specially 
asked that he should be sent to represent China at the 
Coronation of the Tsar in place of the Special Envoy 
who came to the late Tsar’s funeral. There is little 
doubt that all Li Hung Chang’s influence in the Tsung- 
li-yamen has been exerted on behalf of Russia. 


Thus, to all intents and purposes, ends the present 
phase of the Far Eastern question. We have practi- 
cally acquiesced in Russia’s policy in North-Western 
Asia, and the foolish part of the business is that we did 
not frankly acquiesce at the beginning instead of 
making futile conditions which we were afterwards com- 
pelled to withdraw. It is better to have Russia for a 
friend than an enemy. Her aims are not our aims, and 
there is no reason why we should quarrel with her. 
If we could only make up our minds to be friendly 
and not to obstruct the necessary development of her 
immense Empire, there is little doubt that she would 
gladly join hands with us. Allied, Great Britain and 
Russia would rule the world. 


The Home Rule alliance is at an end, and the sooner 
some prominent Liberal plucks up the courage to say 
so the better for both parties, for such debates as those 
on Mr. Redmond’s amendment to the Address and on 
Mr. Roberts’s motion of Tuesday last are ludicrous 
exhibitions. Sir William Harcourt does not like to be 
laughed at, so he stayed away, and the unhappy Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman had to explain at length that, 
although the Liberals were still burning with zeal for 
the Irish national cause, it was ‘‘not reasonable”’ to 
ask them to embarrass themselves with pledges as to 
when, if ever, they meant to put it in the front of 
their programme. The Irish members yelled derisively 
at the clumsy evasion, the Conservatives laughed, and 
then everybody went away, and the House was counted. 
out. 


Why do not the Liberals ‘‘own up” in public to the 
truth which they state quite frankly in private (and 
which Mr. George Bernard Shaw has stated for them in 
a sentence in the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle”), that ‘‘ England 
never cared much for Home Rule, and will care less for 
it when the Local Government Bill is passed.” The 
English constituencies never understood the details of 
Home Rule. When a concrete scheme was presented 
to them they uniformly voted it down by overwhelm- 
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ing majorities. But while Parnell lived there was a 
cause and a man, and sooner or later the majority 
would probably have said, ‘‘ Let the Irish have their 
own way and we shall see if Parnell can manage them.” 
But that they will ever say the same of Mr. John 
Dillon or any of his numerous rivals is a proposition 
too absurd for discussion. When Ireland once more 
unites on a man and a cause she will again be 
listened to as in Parnell’s day. At present she has 
neither and nobody heeds her. 


The Prisoners’ Evidence Bill and the Criminal Appeal 
Bill are both well forward this Session, and the former, 
which is now through the Lords, will pretty certainly 
be passed, although a few belated believers in the im- 
peccability of our Criminal system continue to cry out 
in the columns of the “‘ Times” against the scandal of 
allowing a prisoner to give his own version of the facts 
on which his liberty or his life may depend. The con- 
troversy is not without its amusing side, as when one 
writer with all the unction of a servant of the Holy 
Office protests that the present system must be main- 
tained in the interests of the souls of the poor prisoners 
themselves. If they were allowed to speak they would 
most infallibly perjure themselves. If the debate is 
kept open long enough we shall have some logical 
parson advocating the bringing in of a Bill forbidding 
the parties to all suits, especially the petitioner, re- 
spondent and co-respondent in divorce cases, to give 
evidence. Their self-interest is obvious, the tempta- 
tion must sometimes be irresistible. Why should we 
invite perjury in this shocking manner? And so the 
fuss will find its appropriate end in a vreductio ad 
absurdum. The other Bill, that providing a Court of 
Appeal in criminal cases, also embodies an important 
and urgent reform, but it deals with a big subject 
with many complications, and it is in danger of being 
shunted. 


Mr. McKinley will probably succeed by his policy of 
silence and delay in wearing out the American Jingoes, 
who still shout for war, and it is a suggestive com- 
mentary on ‘‘ goverment by the people” that the only 
means of preventing what the President calls ‘‘an 
unholy war” between the United States and Spain has 
been for the Washington Government to adopt, in face 
of popular clamour, an attitude of indifference and con- 
tempt such as might be looked for in Russia. The 
United States Committee of Inquiry into the blowing 
up of the ‘‘ Maine” has at last completed its work and 
returned to Key West, but it is not believed that the 
report, which is to be presented to Congress early next 
week, will produce much effect. It is clear enough 
that the vessel was blown up by outside agency, but 
feeling has now had time to cool down, and America 
will not make it a fighting matter. At any rate, neither 
side wants war. 


The situation has developed rapidly in the Soudan. 
When the Dervishes abandoned Metemmeh, and crossed 
the river to Shendy, it was believed that Mahmoud, 
with the main body, had fallen back on Omdurman, 
Osman Digna simply making a diversion to the north 
to cover their retreat. On Monday, however, the 
Sirdar began a rapid movement of concentration in the 
direction of the Atbara. Non-combatants were ordered 
out of Berber, which is a straggling town not easy of 
defence, and by Wednesday night the four English 
battalions, to six black battalions and seven Egyptian 
battalions, were distributed between Kunar and the 
mouth of the Atbara, with five squadrons of cavalry, 
the Camel Corps, and a small force of artillery. The 
reason for this change of plans was the report brought 
back by the gunboats and the friendlies that Mahmoud 
and Osman with their full forces were marching direct 
north, and intened to attack the Egyptian position. 
Nothing could, of course, be more welcome to the 
Sirdar, and if Mahmoud really attacks, that move will 

eatly simplify and shorten the campaign, for the 

halifa cannot have a really formidable army left at 
Omdurman. 


It is well known that the Sirdar did not intend to 
make his move on Omdurman till the autumn, when 
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the high Nile would enable him to get his flotifla of 
gunboats over the sixth cataract; but if Mahmoud 
attacks on the Atbara and suffers a crushing defeat, an 
immediate move forward may become inevitable, as it 
would be folly to give a beaten army four or five 
months to regain strength. The cavalry and camel 
corps and the friendlies would pursue in any case, and 
if Omdurman should be vacated, as were Berber and 
Metemmeh, it would have to be at once occupied. The 
banks being safe, one or two of the lighter steamers 
could doubtless be dragged up the sixth cataract. 
From Khartoum there was, in Gordon’s time, 
navigable water right up to Gondokoro, although the 
vegetable growths sometimes hampered the steamers 
terribly, and it might be considered desirable to send a 
steamer at once up to Fashoda and Sobat to hoist the 
Egyptian flag then, and so put an end to French 
pretensions. 


A rumour reached Brussels a fortnight ago that one 
of the French expeditions on the Upper Nile had been 
annihilated by the Mahdists. And now a report is in 
circulation in some well-informed quarters in Paris that 
the Marquis de Bonchamp’s expedition, which was last 
heard of in the Upper Sobat last July, has met with a 
serious disaster. Possibly the mule that killed Clochette 
has been kicking again. 


It is currently supposed that in matters Colonial Mr. 
Chamberlain has pretty well his own way; his Sugar 
speech on Monday last goes far to weaken any such 
supposition. That the man who, less than two years 
ago, made bold and enthusiastic declarations in favour 
of a Customs Union, proclaiming loudly his contempt 
for the timid politicians and muddle-headed economists 
who feared to put duties on imports, should be running 
away, as he is now doing, from the harmless, necessary 
countervailing duty on bounty-fed sugar, is fair pre- 
sumptive evidence that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s voice 
is as potent in the Cabinet as the Colonial Sccretary’s. 
The spectacle is rather pitiful. With swelling breast 
Mr. Chamberlain declares that he will never desert the 
West Indies ; while all the time he is conscious of his 
own fearfulness or inability to bring forth the only just 
= satisfactory measure for the relief of the West 

ndies. 


That mysterious remedy which he hinted at in the 
Liverpool speech, which threw us into sceptical wonder- 
ment, has now been disclosed in the House of Commons. 
It is a poor thing. Reciprocity with America is its 
name. How will it set the Colonial staple industry on 
its legs again? Already America is the West Indies’ 
best customer, now that the mother country has 
abandoned itself to the German beet stuff, and it is not 
in the least likely that the United States will take more 
of West Indian sugar because of any reciprocity ar- 
rangements. As a matter of serious fact, they will take 
less in the future ; for they also are going in heavily for 
cultivating sugar themselves. The United States are 
the last market which the West Indies can look to for 
the future outlet of their sugar. Instead, they will ere 
long have to face severe competition from the United 
States, both in America and in England as well, unless 
England adopts a preferential tariff. 


Mr. Chaplin is to be congratulated on his Vaccina- 
tion Bill. It cannot be denied that, salutary as its 
results have proved, the law as it stands involves an 
irksome interference with the liberty of the subject. 
A man with a conscience cannot possibly be per- 
suaded that there is no injustice in obliging him to 
subject his child to a medical operation which he dis- 
approves. The Bill to amend the law would go far 
towards appeasing him. It provides that, instead of 
hailing the children to his surgery, the Public Vaccinator 
will attend them at their homes. Instead of inoculating 
one child with lymph taken from the arm of another, he 
will use calf-lymph preserved in glycerine, which will be 
less of an affront to the sensitive. The age at which 
the operation must be performed is to be raised from 
three months to twelve. For ignoring the law, a man 
henceforth is to be punished only once. That means, 
practically, that Vaccination is no longer to be com- 
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pulsory. the ty of disobedience once, and 
you shall be immune for alltime. If the offensive rigour 
of the law were abated, it is possible that Vaccination 
might become universally popular. , 


We congratulate the Foreign Office on having taken 
our advice and stopped the Cavendish Expedition. 
Mr. Cavendish has already spent many thousands of 
pounds in stores and armament ; nevertheless he is to 
be congratulated on the decision, which he himself 
rendered inevitable. The provisional approval of the 
Foreign Office was accompanied by stipulations which 
Mr, Cavendish was bound to accept, but which would 
almost inevitably have led to a breakdown. British 
prestige in that quarter cannot afford another failure. 
What is now wanted is a small lightly-equipped expe- 
dition to be sent to the Upper Nile to discover the 
movements of the French, and not to fight. A small 
expedition would probably be much safer than a large 
one, and would be less likely to come into conflict with 
the natives in the struggle for food. Ten years agoa 
small expedition could have done nothing, but the con- 
ditions of the region between Lake Rudolph and the 
Upper Nile appear to have completely changed, and 
a compact, well-handled force would probably be safe, 


Sir Henry Bessemer, who died on Tuesday, suffered, 
in his early days, the common lot of the inventor. 
Nobody believed him when he announced that he had 
devised a new method of making steel. Even the 
British Association, before which he read a paper, 
omitted to mention the subject in its ‘‘ Proceedings.” 
Two years later, having realised that he must conquer 
fortune by his own effort, he built works at Sheffield, 
and proceeded to make steel for sale. Customers at 
first were few, and their orders small; but Bessemer 
was selling steel at £20 a ton less than the market 
price. As the steel was sound, that settled the matter ; 
and Bessemer was a millionaire before long. The 
original indifference of the world at large was followed 
by the hostility of inventors claiming that patents of 
their own had anticipated Bessemer’s. Sir Henry ex- 
perimented in other directions, but with small success. 
The Wigglesworths of York were in no way injured by 
his rivalry in telescope-making, and the ‘‘ Bessemer 
Steamer” is a byword for ingenuity misapplied. 


It is not generally known that in the so-called 
Bessemer process for the production of steel the idea 
of Bessemer himself is not used. The important differ- 
ence between crude iron, steel and wrought iron is 
that crude iron contains a large proportion of carbon, 
wrought iron contains none, and steel contains from 
4 to 1} per cent. Bessemer’s real practical invention 
was the transformation of crude iron into wrought iron 
by blowing air through it, all the carbon being thus 
oxidised and removed. His idea for the manufacture 
of steel was to stop the air blast at such a time as to 
leave the proper amount of carbon behind, and so leave 
steel instead of wrought iron. This operation proved 
exceedingly difficult and uncertain, but the Bessemer 
Company bought the patents of Mushet, and employ 
them in the ‘‘ Bessemer” process. The crude iron is 
first transformed completely to wrought iron by Besse- 
mer’s air-blast. Then, following Mushet’s invention, 
enough speigat-eisen is added to produce the due 
proportion of carbon for steel. 


We have seen no reference in the daily papers this 
week to the parish council elections, which were held 
on Monday in every rural parish in the country. It is 
now three years since these bodies were called into 
existence; and already they have practically dropped 
out of public knowledge. The Local Government Act 
of the last Government created administrative machinery 
in the parishes without giving them any duties to 
administer ; and the result is that not one election in 
a hundred is contested—the public being utterly in- 
different about them—while in many cases the councils 
never meet during their year of office except for the 
statutory meeting to elect a chairman and overseers. 
And three years ago we were assured that their 
establishment was to be the beginning of an earthly 
Paradise for the villages. 
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Lord Rosslyn is a young man whose affairs are under 
consideration of the Bankruptcy Court. He is also an 
actor who was reported to have entertained a brilliant 
company at dinner, by way of celebrating his fiftieth 
appearance on the stage. Consequently the ‘‘ Daily 
Chronicle” must needs estimate the cost of the food and 
wine, and hint at the sum total by which the creditors 
were wronged. Any one with knowledge of the world 
might have apprehended that Lord Rosslyn’s dinner 
party was the outcome of a desire on the part of some- 
body, probably a relation, to do a friendly turn. That 
obvious consideration having been suggested, our con- 
temporary remarked that to appear as a host when you 
are not really so is as bad as to maltreat your creditors. 
That is a maxim too stringent for our moral sense. 
Lord Rosslyn was foolishly extravagant in his early 
youth ; but that is no reason why he should be publicly 
humiliated now that he is striving, and striving well, to 
make a living. In suchacase your Radical censor is 
always too apt to be just before he is generous. 


The rejoinder of the two English Archbishops to the 
‘* Vindication” of Cardinal Vaughan and his colleagues is 
brief, but much to the point. Their Graces observe 
that the ‘‘ Vindication” dealt mainly with the doctrine of 
transubstantiation as practically the one sure test of 
holy orders, although the Pope’s Bull scarcely touched 
upon it. ‘‘ We could not answer what he did not say.” 
The more Protestant Churchfolk will be better satisfied 
with this than with the former reply, which was in many 
respects extremely distasteful to them. They may find 
some consolation in the direct and uncompromising repu- 
diation, in the present Letter, of transubstantiation and 
the Papal supremacy. For our own part, we cannot help 
thinking that the Archbishops have taken the whole 
business too seriously ; and that it would have been 
better had their former reply been as brief as their 
rejainder. 


The Vicar and Churchwardens of St. Lawrence 
Jewry have addressed a very able letter to the Charity 
Commissioners in respect of the reconstitution of the 
scheme of payments to City churches proposed by the 
Whitehall authorities. The argument of the letter is 
somewhat too technical for the man in the street: but 
the City contention is, in the main, that the Com- 
missioners’ proposal is udtra vires, and that the absence 
of any appeal from their own decision opens the way to 
arbitrary and unfair treatment of the City parishes. It 
is scarcely probable that the new scheme will be carried 
through without modification. 


We hope that the Dean of Norwich is exaggerating 
in his description of the condition of the cloisters of 
Norwich Cathedral. ‘‘ They are literally falling to 
pieces,” he said to his congregation last Sunday, in an 
appeal for funds for restoration purposes. Such 
appeals have come with alarming frequency of late 
from the authorities of our cathedrals. In this case the 
Dean puts the cost of the minimum of necessary work 
at £3000. If the state of things is really as bad as he 
would have us believe, there ought surely to be no 
difficulty in raising that sum amongst the wealthy 
Churchmen of the diocese. The Dean professes to see 
no hope of raising it ; in which case it is for him and 
his fellow-Churchmen of the district to find some 
effective reply to the disestablishment argument that 
the safe-keeping of cathedral buildings is not adequately 
provided for under existing arrangements. 


The diplomatic relations between England and France 
being somewhat strained—to put it mildly—it is grati- 
fying to read of the great courtesy shown the agen 
everywhere on her journey through France. ut it 
would be perfectly idle to attach the slightest political 
importance to these manifestations of goodwill, or to 
build upon them alone the faintest hope of an amicable 
settlement of the questions at issue between the two 
countries. We do not say that those differences 
will not be adjusted by negotiation; we merely 
wish to remark that the kindly attitude of the French 
authorities towards the Sovereign and the sym- 
pathetic demeanour of the French people in general 
must not be taken as indicative of their intention 
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to bury the hatchet. The respectful and even cordial 
greetings are exclusively addressed to the royal lady 
herself, and in no way to the nation over which she rules. 
During the last forty years we have often heard the cry 
of ‘‘ Vive la Reine,” we have never heard that of ‘‘ Vive 
l’Angleterre.” The personal regard in which the Queen is 
held dates from her first visit to Louis Philippe at Eu 
nearly forty-five years ago. Her visits to Cherbourg 
and Paris during Napoleon III.’s reign greatly in- 
creased her popularity, and her visits of late to Aix- 
les-Bains and Nice have further strengthened the 
feeling. The French speak of Queen Victoria as ‘‘ une 
brave femme et, surtout, une bonne mére de famille.” 
It is about the greatest praise one could receive from 
that frugal and essentially estimable middle-class, 
which constitutes the moral and physical backbone of 
the country. 


The Catholic clergy have done much to foster the feeling 
of admiration for our not very imposing Queen, and they 
have always been singled out for especial distinction by 
her Majesty. One Palm Sunday, at Aix-les-Bains, 
Princess Beatrice went expressly to the Abbé Mergnoz, 
the vicar, to ask him for a consecrated branch of holly. 
While at Biarritz her Majesty granted private audiences 
to both the Archbishop of Chambéry and the Bishop of 
Bayonne. This has given rise to the somewhat amus- 
ing report that the Queen intended to become a convert 
to Roman Catholicism. The basis of the story is that 
her Majesty one day went to see a statue of the Virgin, 
said to have been found in the hollow trunk of a tree 
in a wood near Biarritz. The drive was prolonged, 
the Queen had tea in the wood, and the flames of 
the spirit-lamp were mistaken by some of the simple- 
minded peasantry for the lights of an improvised altar. 


The late Sir Richard Quain was pre-eminently a man 
of the world, and would have become prominent and 
successful in almost any line of life. He was not a great 
physician in the scientific sense of the term, although 
his work on fatty degeneration of the heart was patient, 
ingenious and illuminating. But he had an acute judg- 
ment and an admirable diligence. He did a valuable 
service to the medical profession by his labours on the 
General Medical Council, and his ‘‘ Dictionary of Medi- 
cine” deserves the enormous reputation it gained. 
The man, however, was greater than the physician, 
and few people were better known or better liked in 
London society than the kindly, shrewd, witty Irishman 
who brought with him a savour of all the finer pleasures 
of life, and for being with whom every one was the 
happier. In its early days the ‘‘Saturday Review” 
received many contributions from Sir Richard. 


Aubrey Beardsley, who died this week at Mentone, 
was one of the most interesting figures of his time, one 
of those egregit who appear from time to time, those 
creatures apart who are laws unto themselves and 
hopeless confusion to the critics. Though he has died 
so young, he has left us a vast amount of his work, 
and, now that he can be judged calmly, without 
reference to the rivalries and prejudices of his moment, 
his true importance will be gauged the sooner. None 
who knew him will have been surprised—though all 
will have been grieved—at the news of his death, for 
that terribly frail body had survived so long only 
through intensity of sheer nervous force. Beardsley 
was said by some one who saw him before he had 
become famous to be ‘‘ little more than two hands and 
a brain.” He himself had no illusion about his 
health, and, in his work and his life alike, he had all 
the feverish activity of the condamné. One of the last 
things he drew before his doctors insisted that he 
should go abroad for complete rest was the ‘‘ Death of 
Pierrot,” and it was known that in this strange and 
poignant drawing Pierrot was meant to be himself. 
Opposite the drawing appeared these words, written by 
him: ‘‘As the dawn broke, Pierrot fell into’ his last 
sleep. Then, upon tip-toe, noiselessly up the stair, 
silently into the room, came the comedians, Arlechino, 
Pantaleone, Colombina and Il Dottoro; who, with 
much love, lifted in their arms and bore away upon their 
shoulders the white-frocked clown of Bergamo. Whither 
we know not.” 
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KRUGER AND CHIEF JUSTICE KOTZE. 


Oo PAUL is playing into the hands of his enemies 
apace. The great constitutional duel to which he 
has challenged Chief Justice Kotzé is throwing a fiercer 
light upon the Chief of the Transvaal State than usually 
beats upon a Presidential chair. Mr. Kruger has 
elected to fill the réle of autocrat, and has shifted the 
onus of proof of his reactionary and unconstitutional 
courses from the shoulders of the Colonial Office to 
those of the ablest lawyer in South Africa and the most 
disinterested servant the Transvaal has ever had. He 
has, for the first time, given Mr. Chamberlain his 
chance, and if Mr. Chamberlain’s purpose has been to 
allow the President rope with which to hang himself, it 
has now come very near to realisation. Mr. Kruger, 
by his attack on the independence of the judiciary, has 
unquestionably committed a breach of the Convention 
with Great Britain. In closing the Volksraad on Wed- 
nesday he objected to any such interpretation being 
placed upon his conduct ; but it is a violation of the 
compact in a double sense. The Convention is intended 
to secure the fearless and impartial administration of 
justice for black and white alike, and it certainly did 
not contemplate the exclusion from justice of the Chief 
Justice himself. If Mr. Kotzé has been guilty of any 
misdemeanour, the only constitutional and legal course 
open to the President is to secure the appointment of a 
Special Court before which the Chief Justice may be 
tried. Mr. Kruger has not adopted that simple and suffi- 
cient course, because he has no case which would bear a 
moment’s examination to lay before a Special Court. 
That Mr. Chamberlain has little option but to support 
Mr. Kotzé in his struggle with the autocrat of the 
Transvaal will, we think, be clear from a plain state- 
ment of facts which we are able to make on the authority 
of Mr. Kotzé himself, and which covers the essential 
points of the manifesto he has this week addressed to 
the people of the Transvaal. Mr. Kruger flatly denies 
Mr. Kotze’s account of the split, and with characteristic 
confidence in his own infallibility declares that ‘‘ the 
devil himself never told such a lie.” Unfortunately for 
the President, hard swearing on his part will not break 
down the corroborated evidence supplied by Mr. Kotzé. 

Here, then, is Mr. Kotzé’s case, which it is important 
to grasp in view of possible early developments. In 
giving judgment in the trial of Brown v. Leyds, in 
January 1897, Mr. Kotzé laid down two rules: first, 
that a mere snatch resolution of the Volksraad had not 
the effect of law; and secondly, that an ordinary law 
could not alter the Grondwet or Constitution. In other 
words, the Court claimed the right to test the laws and 
resolutions of the Volksraad by reference tothe Grond- 
wet. Mr. Kruger, supported by Dr. Satellite Leyds 
and others, rejected this view, and embodied his 
objections in a bill introduced into the Volksraad in a 
special session in February, 1897. By this measure the 
existence of the testing right was denied, and a form of 
oath was prescribed for futur ejudgestothe effect that they 
would not ‘‘ arrogate” to themselves any ‘‘ so-called” 
testing right, but enforce all laws and resolutions of the 
Volksraad. By Article IV. of the bill the President was 
empowered to dismiss any judge who refused to accept 
these new conditions of office. The Bill was rushed 
through in three days. It has never been promul- 
gated in accordance with the requirements of the 
Constitution ; it is a violation of the Constitution 
which guarantees the judges their position for life, 
unless convicted, by the special Court referred to, 
of misconduct. Directly the Bill had passed the Volks- 
raad, the Chief Justice and four other judges publicly 
protested against it on the ground that it was illegal, 
and a direct attack on the independent exercise of 
judicial functions. The protest was ignored, and Mr. 
Kruger proceeded to demand the assurances from the 
judges, which they naturally refused to give. At the 
instance of Sir Henry de Villiers, of the Cape Bench, a 
compromise was arranged. The judges undertook not 
to test laws and resolutions of the Volksraad, on the 
understanding that Mr. Kruger should, as soon as 
possible, submit to Parliament a draft Grondwet, con- 
taining a clause which should safeguard the Constitu- 
tion from hasty and summary alteration, and guarantee 
the independence of the judiciary. Mr. Kruger un- 
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reservedly and unqualifiedly accepted the compromise, 
and a solemn compact was entered into with Mr. Kotzé 
in March 1897, that the draft Grondwet should be 
submitted ‘‘ as soon as possible.” Mr. Kotzé took this 
to mean during the ensuing session; Kruger took it 
to mean the session of 1898, or as much later as he 
pleased. 

In opening the Volksraad, President Kruger made a 
vague general allusion to constitutional revision, and 
Mr. Kotzé thereupon wrote to him pointing out that 
nothing but the actual terms agreed upon in writing 
would be satisfactory. President Kruger did not answer 
the letter. He has an awkward habit of ignoring in- 
convenient reminders of his public duty. Instead of a 
draft Grondwet, President Kruger proposed a Com- 
mittee, which was not only to deal with the Grondwet, 
but to codify the laws—a work which would obviously 
have been interminable. From memoranda of a private 
conversation between Sir Henry de Villiers and Presi- 
dent Kruger, Sir Henry de Villiers appears to have 
known, but to have suppressed, the fact that nothing 
would be done until the present year. Mr. Kotzé not 
unreasonably refused to be bound by notes of an inter- 
view at which he was not present, and as a matter 
of fact subsequent events show that President Kruger 
did not intend to keep his promise any more in 
1898 than in 1897. The courage of the other judges 
began to evaporate when the President began to pre- 
varicate, and Mr. Kotzé was left practically to fight the 
question alone. In July last year, he again drew Mr. 
Kruger’s attention to the fact that he had not adhered 
to the agreement, but Mr. Kruger could not see that 
there was any difference between a draft Grondwet and 
a Committee which was to grapple with many problems 
besides the Grondwet. When the session came to 
an end on 17 November nothing had been done. 
To a polite invitation in December to say what he now 
intended to do, the President made no response, and on 
5 February last, Mr. Kotzé notified Mr. Kruger that 
he had no alternative but to regard the understanding 
as no longer binding on him. The presidential election 
took place four days later, and Mr. Kruger’s first action 
on his reinstatement was to dismiss Mr. Kotzé from the 
position of Chief Justice. 

Two things stand out plainly. First, that Mr. 
Kruger managed to procrastinate till he had been re- 
seated in the presidential chair; second, that he aims 
at making the judiciary the hand-maiden of any chance 
majority in the Volksraad. To secure his end he has 
not hesitated to oust from a life office an old and loyal 
friend, whose intervention, as we pointed out last week, 
alone saved him from defeat by Joubert in 1893. He 
seems to imagine that a Chief Justice, and a Chief 
Justice who happens to be the most highly respected 
man in the Transvaal, can be turned into the 
street with less ceremony than an average man 
would show towards a Kaffir servant. It cannot 
be too strongly insisted upon that Mr. Kotzé de- 
manded nothing more than that the Constitution of the 
Republic, if it was to be modified at all, should be 
modified by constitutional means. Mr. Kruger had 
only to adopt constitutional methods to ensure the 
concurrence of the Chief Justice. If the judges had 
not the right to test the laws and resolutions of the 
Volksraad, why did Mr. Kruger enter into an agree- 
meant by which they resigned that right in return for 
concessions on his part? They could not give up what 
they did not possess. Mr. Kotzé’s public spirit 
throughout has been just what one would expect from 
so ideal a lawyer. He entered into the agreement with 
Mr. Kruger in order to avoid ‘‘ a collision and a crisis” 
which might shake the Republic to its foundation. 
The collision and the crisis have now been brought 
about by action on the part of the President which is 
as unmanly as it is irregular and unjustifiable. Well 
may Mr. Kotzé ask, ‘‘ Are all those who have interests 
at stake in the Transvaal, are educated and honour- 
able men, going to stand and look on and see one of 
the most sacred principles, which every schoolboy has 
been taught to respect and venerate, most shamefully 
violated?” Mr. Rhodes does not exaggerate when he 
describes the conduct of President Kruger as bar- 
barous. It is intolerable, and if it seriously affects the 
future of the Republic there will be no occasion for sur- 
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prise. Mr. Kruger has brought the question of the 
Convention up now in a new and, for the Transvaal 
Government, awkward form. He has given Mr. 
Chamberlain an opportunity of asserting himself which 
is not likely to recur. 


THE WEST AFRICAN CRISIS. 


HE labours of the West African Commission in 
Paris bear a striking resemblance to the race now 
being represented nightly at a well-known resort in 
Leicester Square, where the horses are kept at a stage 
gallop but—owing to a skilfully contrived retrograde 
movement of a platform—remain always in sight of the 
audience. No doubt, much hard work has been done 
by the British representatives, and we have it on the 
authority of M. Hanotaux that the Commission is pur- 
suing a normal course and has already cleared the 
ground a great deal. Yet month succeeds month with- 
out any solution of a very simple though dangerous 
international question. 

The French press have taken some credit to them- 
selves for the moderation with which they have dis- 
cussed the matter in dispute. They have deprecated 
the warmth shown by public opinion on this side of the 
Channel; while the London correspondent of the 
‘* Matin,” who is believed to draw his inspiration and 
even his phrases from the neighbourhood of Knights- 
bridge, good-humouredly adjures ‘‘ Messieurs les An- 
glais” to show ‘‘un peu de calme.” So might the late- 
lamented Charles Peace, if detected in his ‘‘ felonious 
little plans,” have smilingly deprecated the wrath of a 
sleepy householder imbued with old-fashioned ideas of 
the sanctity of private property, and have suggested 
that at any rate the ground floor should be left in the 
effective occupation of the housebreaker. Twelve 
months have now elapsed since the invasion of the 
British Protectorate of Boussaland was telegraphed to 
Europe. For this aggressive action—probably un- 
paralleled in the history of two great Powers professing 
to be on friendly terms—no defence whatever appears 
to have been forthcoming from any authoritative quarter. 
Attempts were indeed made by the French press at one 
time to justify the invasion on the ground of there 
being no British troops in Boussaland, conveniently 
ignoring the military posts of Leaba and Fort Goldie in 
that country; but this position had to be abandoned 
when it became known that the principle of effective 
occupation as essential to inland protectorates in Africa 
had been specially discarded at the instance of France 
by the fourteen States represented at Berlin. The 
invasion of Nikki and Western Borgu stands on a 
somewhat different footing ; for in this case the French 
contest the validity of the Lugard treaties. They 
assert that Colonel Lugard, who had had a very long 
and varied experience in African treaty-making, was, 
after ten days’ residence in Nikki, deceived as to the 
positions of the persons with whom he was publicly 
negotiating ; while the French officer, Captain Decceur, 
who arrived some days after Colonel Lugard’s depar- 
ture, and who was then a novice in Africa, discovered 
the fraud in the course of twenty-four hours. The 
contention appears to be wanting in solidity sufficient 
to justify the seizure of Nikki by the French during the 
negotiations at Paris; but it may perhaps sustain a 
claim to leave the decision as to the protectorate over 
Nikki to the Commission. 

In the case of Boussaland, which—as the late King 
of Boussa declared to Sir George Goldie two years 
ago, and as all travellers are agreed—extends from 
Ilorin to Gurma no such primd-facie defence exists. 
France does not attempt to contend that the British 
treaties with Boussa of 1885 and 1890 are invalid in 
form, or of any French traveller, missionary, soldier 
or merchant ever visited that country before 1894. It 
is admitted that the treaties in question were made 
by white British subjects, namely, Lieutenant Hamilton, 
an ex-naval officer, Mr. Greenshields, a Scotchman, 
and Mr. Lister, an Englishman; so that the grave 
reproach brought against the Niger Company by 
the advocates of ‘‘ Egalité” and ‘‘Fraternité” that 
some of the Company’s political agents have black 
skins does not apply to the case of the Boussa treaties. , 
It is not denied that Lord Rosebery’s notification of 
Protectorate on the 1st of January, 1895, was fully 
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understood to cover at any rate Boussaland, even if 
doubt existed as to Nikki and Western Borgu. 

It is therefore difficult to understand why the question 
of Boussaland has been submitted at all to the Paris 
Commission. It does not fall within the category of 
subjects which a Great Power may, with self respect, 
leave to the discussion of diplomatists or to the decision. 
of an arbitrator. If Great Britain were to seize unoccu- 

ied coast in the neighbourhood, say, of Dakar in 
French Senegal, she would undoubtedly be called upon 
to immediately withdraw either her troops from French 
soil or her ambassador from Paris. The same principle 
applies muéatis mutandis to the invasion of the British 
rotectorate of Boussaland. 

It would indeed be a serious matter if the French 
nation, as a whole, countenanced so flagrant a breach 
of international law to the detriment of a friendly Power. 
There is, however, no reason to suppose that France, 
apart from the Colonial group, has any desire for war 
with England. Her peaceful populations in the pro- 
vinces are altogether unaware of the real facts of the 
case, and have merely a vague idea that French and 
British explorers are racing in West Africa and that 
their countrymen have, on this occasion, been the more 
successful. The question for Great Britain would seem 
therefore to be how to awaken the French public to the 
truth, without raising French susceptibilities to fever 
heat. Possibly the arrival of Colonel Lugard on the 
scene of action and the advance of the West African 
Frontier Force will produce the requisite publicity on 
the other side of the Channel. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN FRANCE AND 
IN ENGLAND. 


TRE Government’s promise to deal, in the coming 


Session, with that pressing but much delayed 
subject, Secondary Education, is welcome news, though 
expected. The point of speculation lies in the kind of 
Bill which we are to have. Secondary education is a 
term of somewhat vague import. The poorest pro- 
vincial Grammar School—but one remove from the 
Board School—claims to provide Secondary Education. 
The present-day descendant of Mr. Squeers’s home of 
learning would place itself upon the list of providers. 
Secondary Education may take a number of varied 
forms, and each of them be useful; and it is quite 
possible to have something that can be called Secondary 
Education which is also absolutely futile. 

Secondary Education divides itself roughly into three 
branches : Technical Education, Commercial Education 
and extended Literary Education. It: is to the second 
of these branches that I propose to call attention here. 
The need for Technical Education is great—perhaps 
greater than that of either of the others. But among 
commercial people Commercial Education must also 
take its place. We are keepers of shops as well as 
makers of tools and fabrics; the manufacturer is often 
humbly dependent upon the merchant for the success 
of his business ; and it behoves England to see that 
those of her sons who are to engage in commerce are 
thoroughly well equipped for the business. That is 
just what she fails to do ; and it is just what her rivals 
are most particularly careful to do, thereby explaining 
not a little of the intensity of foreign competition. Go 
into the first stately block of offices you come to in the 
City, and question the scores of clerks scattered up and 
down the various rooms concerning their mental equip- 
ment for the work of conducting a world-wide commerce ; 
and how many of them will you find capable of cor- 
responding in two other languages save their own, or 
possessed of a sound knowledge of commercial history 
and geography and political economy, or adept in 
practical mathematics? You will be lucky if you find 
one out of a hundred so equipped. If you do find one 
he will probably be a Belgian or a German. 

For they do these things better across the water. I 
will take France by way of example, because Mr. James 
Graham, who is working hard on behalf of commercial 
education in Yorkshire, has written a report of com- 
mercial education in Paris, lately put into circulation by 
the Bradford Chamber of Commerce, which is well 
worthy of notice. From France, by the way, came the 
taunt against England that she was a nation of sho 
keepers. Let us see, then, how France treats the 
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question of preparing her own children for the counter 
or the counting-house. 

A most cursory examination of Mr. Graham’s report 
suffices to show that, though France may taunt, she 
regards the shop-keeping faculty and its tangible 
results as so very well worth the having that she has 
put forth systematic and determined efforts to equip 
her own children with practical and theoretical learning 
of a kind which must go far to make of them ideal 
merchants and merchants’ assistants. The French 
Government supervises and aids nine High Schools of 
Commerce, the management being in the hands of the 
local Chambers of Commerce. These schools are 
situated at Paris, Bordeaux, Marseilles, Lyons, Rouen, 
Havre and Lille. They do not exhaust the list of 
French commercial schools; there are many others, 
both public and private. It is, however, in the State- 
patronised High Schools that the French system of 
commercial education attains its crowning distinction. 
(State patronage, it may be parenthetically remarked, 
does not mean State support in the ordinary pecuniary 
sense ; for these schools are more than self-supporting 
—in 1895 the Paris schools had a balance of £2000 
remaining after all expenses were paid). The aim of 
these schools is to give the students the special training 
which will qualify them most efficiently and rapidly for 
the direction of commercial, industrial and banking 
houses, and to prepare for the work of teaching those 
who intend themselves becoming professors of com- 
mercial subjects. The schools also aim at training 
students for the Consular Service—a point which 
should appeal with special force to all classes of 
mercantile Englishmen who do business abroad, and 
who complain—often, it is to be feared, justly—that the 
last thing a British Consul is selected for is his capacity 
to further British trade in his district. 

State patronage is in evidence in the diplomas which 
are granted to students who pass their examinations 
successfully—the diploma gives the holder the privilege 
of serving ome year, instead of three years, in the 
army; and in competitions for certain Government 
posts a candidate, if he holds one of these diplomas, is. 
given a number of marks on that account. 

And what is the special character of the teaching at 
these schools? Foremost is the study of languages. 
Two foreign tongues are obligatory, the choice ranging 
between English, German, Spanish, and. Italian; and 
that the teaching is thorough, and not the paltry 
smattering so common in English schools, may be 
gathered from the fact that weekly conferences are 
held, when the students are only allowed to speak in 
the foreign language. The subjects claiming second. 
place in the curriculum are arithmetic, algebra, book- 
keeping and accountancy. Next in importance come 
object lessons on merchandise, which are supplemented 
by practical work in testing and analysing all sorts of 
articles of food, &c., in the laboratory, and by the 
handling and observing of products under the micro- 
scope. Economical geography and commercial shipping 
and industrial law also occupy conspicuous places.. 
The other subjects are the history of commerce, the 
elements of public and civil law; foreign commercial 
legislation ; political economy; customs and budget 
legislation ; handwriting ; mechanical apparatus in 
commercial use; transport and factory legislation. 
The course extends over two years. In the case of the 
Paris School (the others have similar arrangements) 
—the State, the Municipality, and the Department of 
the Seine grant Exhibitions valued at £40 each; and 
there are a number of foreign travelling Exhibitions 
tenable for two years and open for competition by 
students who have obtained diplomas. Their value 
ranges from £100 to £160 for the first year, and from 
£8o to £120 during the second year. An interesting 
feature of the schools is the museum, which contains 
among other exhibits specimens of the products of 
French Colonies, of textile fabrics, metals and similar 
commercial articles presented by merchants and manu- 
facturers. The Paris school receives boarders at £112 
per annum, day boarders at £52, and boys who do not 
dine, at £40 per annum. The other schools are 
considerably cheaper. Attached to the School is an Old 
Boys’ Association, which finds employment for ex- 
students, and, it is said, finds it with little difficulty. 
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The other commercial schools mentioned above are 
also worthy of note. Mr. Graham describes one which 
he says is atype. It is a private school, and pays par- 
ticular attention to the practical side of commercial 
education. For that purpose it is made into an exact 
reproduction of a merchant’s office, with desks, copying 
presses, telephones and all the other paraphernalia of 
the counting house, and has besides a model bank, post- 
office, railway parcel office, &c. The teaching is con- 
sidered so valuable that the Municipal Council of Paris 
grants the school a subsidy of about £100 a year, and 
‘tthe Minister of Commerce pays for the education of 
twelve pupils. The fees range from £2 to £6 per 
quarter. Merchants set so high a value upon the 
education thus afforded that (so Mr: Graham avers) 
there are ten applications for the services of every 
pupil. Another most interesting feature of these schools 
is the Ladies’ Section attached to them: departments 
organized on similar lines, and conducted by lady 
teachers. 

There is nothing of this sort in England, though a 
few far-seeing and patriotic enthusiasts are striving 
hard to promote such education. The work of the 
Institute of Bankers, for example, is an admirable 
attempt. The Institute is not a school properly so 
called, as it caters for youths who have already begun 
their commercial lives in banks; but it provides excel- 
lent courses of lectures, and does its best to put 
students in the way of working up such subjects as 
banking law, political economy, arithmetic and algebra, 
the French language, &c., and it provides examinations 
in these subjects which a glance at the papers shows do 
mot err in the way of being too elementary or smatter- 
ing. Certificates are granted to those who pass the 
examinations successfully, and in some banks promotion 
depends not a little on the success of clerks in the 
examinations. The Institute’s scheme is making most 
satisfactory progress. In 1881 the mumber of can- 
didates presenting themselves for examination was 
twenty-two ; it has progressed steadily since then, and 
reached a total last year of 512. 

ut a few isolated and individual efforts are quite 
unequal to the task of properly educating our youths 
in business, and it is the duty of the State to take the 
matter in hand. The Bradford Chamber of Commerce 
has recently prepared a memorial for presentation to 
Lord Salisbury by the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce. The memorial is well worth study, as it gives 
an excellent synopsis of what is being done abroad, 
and of what should be done in England. The facts 
relating to foreign countries are of startling sig- 
nificance. Of schools and institutions devoted to 
elementary, secondary and higher commercial training, 
Germany, the memorial points out, has 200, France 
420, and Russia 32; there is also a fair number in 
@ther countries, including elaborately equipped schools 
fin the United States. Even Japan is in the running, 
and in some respects goes beyond European schemes of 
commercial education. There are also in Paris, Berlin 
and Vienna schools for the study of Oriental languages, 
and including the habits and prejudices of the peoples. 
These schools enable European students to write trade 
circulars in the Eastern languages, and visit the people, 
talking to them in their own tongue. In view of 
England’s immense Oriental Empire the lack of such 
instruction here is a serious reflection alike upon our 
Imperial duty and upon the business instincts of our 
merchants. 

The memorial points out that the Government has 
in some way recognised the need for commercial educa- 
tion by making grants for commercial instruction of a 
‘very elementary nature in evening continuation schools, 
but such aid is ridiculously inadequate. The recom- 
mendations of the Chamber of Commerce are summed 
up in a plea that the Government will (1) place com- 
mercial education of the thorough Continental type on 
the same footing for earning grants in aid as is now 
done with Science and Art subjects; (2) nominate a 
central authority to distribute such grants; and (3) 
authorise such authority to formulate and supervise 

tematic commercial courses. The Government 
‘should put these recommendations into legislative form 
4n the Secondary Education Bill. 

The press of foreign competition becomes tighter each 
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year. Circumstances we cannot control account for 
much of this competition: the growth of foreign indus- 
trialism is an irrevocable fact. But many of the causes 
of successful competition are within our power to check, 
and among the most potent in this category is the 
backward state, or, to be more accurate, the positive 
lack of commercial education in Britain as compared 
with any other industrial country. 
Ernest WILLIaMs. 


THE OVER-CROWDING DEADLOCK. 


D®: SHIRLEY MURPHY has done good work in 
concentrating attention on the problem of over- 
crowding, even though his inquiries and the action 
they have provoked only bring us toan ‘‘impasse.” The 
over-crowding vice is not obvious, and so is not popular 
with amateur reformers. The public do not quite 
believe in it, partly because they only see it in the 
highly coloured pictures drawn by such persons as the 
authors of the notorious ‘‘ Bitter Cry.” Their stories 
are listened to as other highly seasoned stories, and in 
the same way forgotten. No outcry comes from the 
over-crowded mass themselves, because they either do 
not mind the crowding or think there is no help for 
it. For the most part they undoubtedly care very 
little about it, and regard the grossest over-crowding as 
a preferable alternative to retrenchment in other 
directions, which is not very strange when the 
conditions under which most of them live are taken 
into account. Over-crowding is an actual preservative 
against their great enemy—cold ; and it would require 
in them farther sight than most of us possess to 
perceive that so obvious a gain is counterbalanced by 
losses less obvious, though fatal. Therefore the problem 
is practically left to the professional sanitarian, who 
has to work without much public support, without 
much sympathy, and with no thanks from those for 
whom he works, since they believe him to mean 
‘‘improving ” them off the face of the earth. This belief 
of theirs renders the sanitary officer’s work much more 
difficult than it would be if the people were with him, 
as they are when he is tackling the usual sanitary 
nuisances. But when he is dealing with over-crowding 
every difficulty is thrown in his way; information is 
withheld, neighbours are warned. 

Night-raids, or visits as early as possible after 6 
a.m., are the only devices that serve for discovering 
the true state of things. Dr. Hamer’s report on 
houses let in lodgings shows over and over again 
how this kind of inspection has brought to light gross 
over-crowding not known to, or even suspected by, the 
day inspector. This indicates clearly that the evil far 
exceeds its ascertained limits, wide as they are. 
Taking 400 cubic feet of air, the standard of the Local 
Government Board’s model by-laws, as the minimum 
for every adult occupier of a room inhabited day and 
night, there is not a parish in London where there are 
not families known to be living in contravention of 
such requirements. In some parishes every other 
house is legally over-crowded. Mr. Charles Booth 
takes a higher standard in his London statistics, 
regarding every room occupied day and night con- 
tinuously by two or more persons as over-crowded, and 
reckons that one-third of the entire population of Lon- 
don lives under such conditions. The average capacity 
of rooms occupied by persons earning £1 a week and 
less (say, one-third of the London population) is about 
1000 cubic feet. When the inspector, applying the 
existing law to this widely extended evil, has been so 
fortunate as to prove his case, he is met by the magis- 
trate’s inquiry, ‘‘ Where are the inmates you are turn- 
ing out to go?” If hecannot satisfy the Court on that 
point he will usually fail to get his order. Nor is the 
magistrate wrong, for it is worse than useless to turn 

ople out of one house only to over-crowd another. 

learly the problem is not local, nor can local treat- 
ment be effectual. The County Council seems to have 
overlooked this fact in making an example of a single 
authority, viz., Bethnal Green, for not enforcing by-laws as 
to houses let in lodgings. It is purely fallacious to note 
improvement in the registered houses in sundry parishes, 
there is no evidence of less crowding until it is shown 
where the ejected persons have gone, and that they 
have not ceased over-crowding in other quarters. 
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Bethnal Green might conceivably by vigorous coercion 
clear its boundaries of its excess population, with the 
result that Shoreditch would be more crowded even 
than now. Then extend these by-laws, and enforce 
them simultaneously throughout London. Just so, and 
this brings us to the fundamental difficulty of the whole 
matter. Is there house-room enough in London to 
admit of its permanent population living within legal 
requirements as to over-crowding? At present, un- 
doubtedly not. Therefore a rigid enforcement of the law 
under existing conditions would only result in driving 
a large portion of the London people out of London, 
if they could be so driven—which they could not, for 
one way or another the bulk of the people will live near 
their work. In other words, law breaks down, as it 
always does, when applied as a remedy for what is not 
lawlessness. The first necessity, then, is more house- 
room within reasonable distance of the centres of em- 
ployment. Private enterprise has done much in this 
direction, but not nearly enough. The buildings put 
up might be improved, and they have tended steadily 
to house the better-paid working people, and not the 
poor, despite the fact that the companies have chosen 
their own fields of operation. Finally, we turn to the 
municipality. The London County Council has pro- 
vided room for over 6800 persons since its creation, 
having displaced a larger number. But in every in- 
stance the Council has been not only building, but 
clearing an insanitary area. Therefore its record may be 
good, though obviously it does not point to any solution 
by the Council for long years yet of the over-crowding 
problem. Further, the Council has failed, and more con- 
spicuously than with private enterprise, ito house the 
poorer people. The average rent adopted by the Council 


- is 2s. 6d. per room per week, and this is above the means 


of the man earning £1 per week or less. The interest and 
sinking fund charges (equal to three and three-quarters 
per cent.), taken with the continually more stringent con- 
ditions imposed by the Home Secretary, do not admit 
of lower rents, we are told by the authorities, and ex- 
amination tends to show that such is the case. So our 
last hope fails us, and the last straw is added when we 
learn that the rise in wages in the building trade is a 
large factor in higher rents. In other words, raising 
the working class on one side is depressing them on 
another. Who will deliver us from this vicious circle ? 


THE TRUE SHAKESPEARE. 
AN Essay IN REALISTIC CRITICISM.—ParrT I. 


PE VveRv ONE seems to have made up his mind that 
it is impossible to learn anything about the 
character of Shakespeare. Wordsworth, it is true, 
declared that with the key of the sonnets ‘‘ Shakes- 
peare unlocked his heart”; but Browning’s off-hand 
retort—‘‘ Did Shakespeare? If so, the less Shakespeare 
he !”—appears to have stifled the theory at birth. It 
has been urged reasonably enough that Browning 
with his remarkable dramatic gift and his extraordinary 
comprehension of character was a fitter judge in this 
matter than any other English poet, and certainly a 
better judge than Wordsworth. But, after all, Words- 
worth was reading Shakespeare by the great body of his 
lyrics, and it may be that his confident assertion 
deserved a fairer hearing than Browning accorded to it. 
It certainly seems strange that a dramatist should be 
allowed to paint every character save the one which he 
knows the best, which perhaps also is the one best 
worth knowing in the world. Despite all such argu- 
ments, however, Matthew Arnold followed resolutely in 
Browning’s footsteps, — 
** Others abide our question. Thou art free. 
We ask and ask—Thou smilest and art still 
Out-topping knowledge.” 

In this way the traditional belief is confirmed, and the 
vast multitude who prefer adoration of an unknown god 
to sympathy with a brother of genius are satisfied. Yet 
the traditional belief strains credulity. Here is a man 
who wrote forty dramas and a hundred and fifty sonnets 
and still remains entirely unknown. Is it to be inferred 
then that his personality was commonplace and there- 
fore indistinguishable? On the contrary his admirers! 
assure us that ‘‘in knowledge of human character, in 


1 Mr. Sidney Lee in the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography.” 
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wealth of humour, in depth of passion, in fertility of 
fancy, in soundness of judgment, and in mastery of 
language, he has no rival.” But though Shake- 
speare is proved to have possessed these qualities, if 
not perhaps in such bounteous measure, still we are told 
that nothing certain is known of him, and we are asked 
to believe with Coleridge in jvpidvovg the 
myriad-minded man.” Even if this theory were adopted. 
it would still be possible to argue that those qualities 
which differentiated him most from other men would 
of necessity be the most peculiarly Shakespearean and 
thus one might arrive at a probable presentment of the 
man. But when Coleridge has to deal with the fact that 
Shakespeare never drew a miser, instead of accepting 
the omission as an indication of character and as con- 
firming Jonson’s testimony that he was ‘‘of an open 
and free nature” Coleridge proceeds to argue that 
avarice is not a permanent passion in humanity, and 
that Shakespeare chose probably for that reason to leave 
it undescribed. This is surely the ecstacy of hero- 
worship ; itis a mere begging of the question to assume? 
that whatever Shakespeare did was perfect ; humanity 
cannot be penned up even in Shakespeare’s brain; one 
must be content to deal with him as with any other 


man of genius. Shakespeare reveals himself in an omis- . 


sion like that, which is manifestly due to indifference or 
to dislike, and still more in his preferences, and perhaps 
most of all in his shortcomings and limitations. It will 
be worth while to proceed naturally, therefore, and to ask 
simply how a dramatic author is most apt to reveal his 
own character. A great dramatist may not perhaps 
at any time in his career set to work to paint himself 
freely and ingenuously like a lady novelist. He will be 
enamoured of life that is not his own ; the excellent differ- 
ences of men will interest him intensely and keep his 
curiosity on strain; he will, in spite of himself, turn 
observation and knowledge of others perpetually to 
account. Yet when all is said and done he can only 
paint the inmost soul of a man from knowledge of his. 
own soul. His deepest and most complex character, 
therefore, will assuredly be most like himself. But. 
even a masterpiece of psychology may only be a side of 
his. being, a capacity of his nature. How is one to 
know how much of himself the dramatist has projected 
into his finest creation ? 

This question leads us from abstract principles to ex- 
amples ; a Schiller will reveal himself wholly in a dozen 
different ways, while a Goethe will only now and then 
show glimpses of himself in an Egmont or a Wilhelm 
Meister. Balzac would, indeed, be difficult to discover 
had he not described his own boyhood with mar- 
vellous fulness of detail in ‘‘ Louis Lambert,” and. 
there are some modern masters, like Flaubert, who are. 
so determined to paint life objectively that they can be 
divined only through faults and limitations and by the 
peculiar personality of their style. Shakespeare was. 
probably a naiver artist than the great apostle of 
realism. But without pursuing this argument further at 
present we may take as a guide this first criterion 
that, in his masterpiece of subtlest psychology, the 
dramatist reveals most of himself. For the moment it 
will be enough to establish the chief outlines of the 
poet’s figure, for later this trait can be softened and the. 
other accentuated accordimg to those subtle indications 
that in each case belong to the individual man, and so 
escape generalisation. 

Now, at the beginning of the demonstration it is im- 
possible to help feeling slightly ashamed; it is only a 
Columbus who can smash down the egg with the com- 
forting assurance that the exposition of the obvious is an 
achievement of genius. Nevertheless that which is plain 
sometimes requires to be proven and in this day a 
thousand use the mythopeic faculty for-one who is. 
resolved to see life as itis. Hf a dozen lovers of Shake- 
speare were asked to name the subtlest and most 
complex character in all his dramas it is probable that 
eleven out of the twelve would answer Hamlet without 
hesitation. The current of cultivated opinion has long 

2 Mr. Sidney Lee passes resolutely to this extreme; in him hero- 
worship becomes idolatry; he writes, ‘‘ No estimate of Shakespeare’s 
genius can be adequate. . . . His mind, as Hazlitt suggested, con- 
tained within itself the germs of every faculty and feeling. He knew 
intuitively how every faculty and feeling would develop in vag | con- 
ceivable change of fortune.” It is difficult to imagine why Mr. Sidney 
Lee does not explicitly ascribe divinity to his. hero. 
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set in this direction. Goethe with the intuition of 
genius, was, perhaps, the first to put Hamlet on a 
pedestal: ‘‘the incomparable Hamlet,” he says, and 
devotes pages to the analysis of the character. Cole- 
cidge follows at a distance. Given over to hero- 
worship and phrase-making he only reaches life at rare 
intervals and at one such moment exclaims, ‘‘I have 
a smack of Hamlet myself if I may say so.” It was 
left, however, for the present day and for Professor 
Dowden to touch the centre with perfect sureness of 
hand ; he says of Hamlet that it is ‘‘ Shakespeare’s 
profoundest and most sympathetic psychological study.” 
But even if it be admitted that Hamlet is the pro- 
foundest and most complex of Shakespeare’s creations, 
and therefore probably the character in which Shake- 
speare has revealed most of himself, this inference 
or probability still remains to be proved. Is it possible 
to show certainly that even the broad outlines of 
Hamlet’s character are those of the master-poet ? 

There are several ways in which this may be estab- 
lished. For instance, if one could show that whenever 
Shakespeare fell out of a character he was drawing, 
he unconsciously dropped into the Hamlet vein .one’s 
suspicion as to the identity of Hamlet and the poet 
would be enormously strengthened. There is another 
piece of evidence still more convincing than the myriad 
subtle indications to be found in faulty character-drawing. 
Suppose that Shakespeare in painting another character, 
did nothing but paint Hamlet over again trait by trait, 
virtue by virtue, fault by fault, our assurance would be 
almost complete. For a dramatist only makes this 
mistake when he is speaking unconsciously in his 
proper person. But if both these kinds of proof were 
forthcoming, then our conviction as to the identity of 
Hamlet and Shakespeare must amount to practical certi- 
tude. Of course it would be foolish, even in this case, 
to pretend that Hamlet exhausts Shakespeare ; art does 
little more than reach the fringe of the garment of life, 
and the most complex character in drama or even in 
fiction is simple indeed, when compared with even the 
simplest of living men or women. Shakespeare had 
‘touches of Othello, Falstaff and Timon in him besides 
the sonnets, and knowledge drawn from all these must 
be used to complete the outlines given by Hamlet before 
one can feel sure that the portrait is a re-presentment of 
«eality. But when the case is completed, it will be felt 
that with these necessary limitations, Hamlet is indeed 
a revelation of Shakespeare’s character in its most 
characteristic traits. 

In order to treat the matter impartially, it will be 
advisable to take Hamlet’s character as analysed by 
Coleridge and Professor Dowden. 

Coleridge says: ‘‘ Hamlet’s character is the preva- 
lence of the abstracting and generalising habit over the 
practical. He does not want courage, skill, will or 
opportunity ; but every incident sets him thinking ; and 
it is curious, and at the same time strictly natural, that 
Hamlet, who all the play seems reason itself, should be 
impelled at last by mere accident to effect his object.” 
In Hamlet we see ‘‘a great, an almost enormous intel- 
lectual activity and a proportionate aversion to real 
action consequent upon it.” 

Professor Dowden’s analysis is still more penetrating 
and complete. He calls Hamlet ‘‘the meditative son” 
of a strong-willed father, and adds ‘‘ he has slipped om 
into years of full manhood still a haunter of the uni- 
versity, a student of philosophies, an amateur in art, a 
ponderer on the things of life and death who has never 
formed a resolution or executed a deed. This long 
course of thinking apart from action has destroyed 
Hamlet’s very capacity for belief... .. In presence 
of the spirit he is himself a spirit,” and believes in the 
ammortality of the soul. “When left to his private 
thoughts he wavers uncertainly to and fro; death isa 
sleep ; a sleep, it may be, troubled with dreams. . . . 
He is incapable of certitude... . After his fashion 
{that of one who relieves himself by speech rather than 
by deeds) he unpacks his heart in words.” 

Now what other character is there in Shakespeare which 
shows these same traits or some of them? He should be 
bookish and irresolute, a lover of thought and not of 
action, of melancholy temper too, and prone to unpack 
his heart with words. Almost every one who has followed 
the argument thus far will be inclined to think of Romeo. 
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Hazlitt declared that ‘‘Romeo is Hamlet in love. 
There is the same rich exuberance of passion and 
sentiment in the one, that there is of thought and senti- 
ment in the other. Both are absent and self-involved ; 
both live out of themselves in a world of imagination.” 
Much of this is true and affords a memorable example 
of Hazlitt’s insight into character, yet for reasons 
that will appear later it is not possible to insist as 
Hazlitt does upon the identity of Romeo and Hamlet. 
The most that can be said is that Romeo is a younger 
twin-brother of Hamlet, whose’ character is much less 
mature and less complex than that of the elder brother. 
Moreover, the characterisation in Romeo—the mere 
drawing and painting—is very inferior to that put to 
show in Hamlet. Romeo is half hidden from us in the 
rose-mist of passion, and he comes out of it only to pass 
hurriedly into the grey shadow of the tomb, and all the 
while Shakespeare is thinking more of the poetry, of 
the theme than he is of his hero. It is altogether an 
immature piece of work when compared with a 
pyschological study like Hamlet. In Hamlet the action 
often stands still while incidents are invented for the 
mere purpose of displaying the character of the pro- 
tagonist. Hamlet is the longest of Shakespeare’s plays 
with the exception of Antony and Cleopatra, and ‘‘ the 
total length of Hamlet’s speeches far exceeds that of 
those allotted by Shakespeare to any other of his 
characters.” The important point, however, is that the 
sketch of Romeo has Hamlet’s features. Even in the 
heat and heyday of his passion he generalises ; Juliet says, 
‘* Goodnight” and vanishes, but he finds time to think, — 
‘Love goes towards love, as schoolboys from their 
books, 

But love from love, toward school with heavy looks.” 

Juliet appears again unexpectedly, and again Ham- 
let’s generalising habit asserts itself in Romeo, — 

‘* How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night, 

Like softest music to attending ears.” 

We may be certain that Juliet would have preferred 
directer praise. He is so lost in his ill-timed reverie 
that Juliet has to call him again and again by name 
before he attends to her. 

Then, too, Romeo has all Hamlet’s love of soliloquy. 
He falls into one on his way to Juliet in Capulet’s 
orchard, when one would have thought his heart 
must have been beating so loudly as to have prevented 
him from hearing himself think, and into another when 
hurrying to the apothecary. And in this soliloquy, 
when one would have imagined that his thoughts were 
all of Juliet and love-devouring Death and his own sad 
fate, he is able to picture the apothecary and his shop 
with a wealth of detail that says more for Shakespeare’s 
memory than for his care in depicting character. The 
fault, however, is not so great as it would be if 
Romeo were a different type of man; but like Hamlet 
he is always ready to unpack his heart with words, and 
if they are not the best words sometimes, sometimes 
even very inappropriate words, it only shows that in 
his first drama Shakespeare was not the master of his 
art that he afterwards became. 

In the churchyard scene of the fifth act Romeo’s 
likeness to Hamlet comes into clearest light. 

Hamlet says to Laertes,— 

‘*T pr’ythee, take thy fingers from my throat ; 

For though I am not splenitive and rash 

Yet have I something in me dangerous 

Which let thy wisdom fear.” 

Romeo says to Paris in precisely the same temper,— 
‘*Good, gentle youth, tempt not a desperate. man ; 

Fly hence and leave me ; think upon these gone, 
Let them affright thee.” 

This temper is so rare that its repetition would almost 
of itself be sufficient to establish the close relationship 
between Romeo and Hamlet. Romeo’s last speech too 
is characteristic of Hamlet. On the very threshold of . 
death he generalises,— , 

‘* How oft when men are at the point of death 

Have they been merry ? which their keepers call 
A lightening before death.” 

There is in Romeo, too, that mixture of gentleness 
of nature and intellectual fairness which belongs espe- 
cially to Hamlet ; he says to ‘‘ Noble County Paris :— 

‘*O, give me thy hand, 
One writ with me in sour misfortune’s book.” 
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And lastly Shakespeare’s supreme lyrical gift is used 
by Romeo as naturally as by Hamlet himself. The 
beauty in this soliloquy is of passion rather than of 
intellect, but in sheer triumphant beauty some lines 
of it have never been surpassed. 

‘* Here, here will I remain 

With worms that are thy chambermaids ; O, here 

Will I set up my everlasting rest 

And shake the yoke of inauspicious stars 

From this world-wearied flesh.” 

There can be little doubt then that as has already 
been said Romeo is a younger Hamlet. Hamlet is 
evidently the later, finished picture of which Romeo was 
merely the charming sketch. There are qualities, how- 
ever, in Hamlet which we don’t find in Romeo, and that 
conceals from the careless the truth that whatever 
character the younger had is that of the elder. Hamlet 
says he is revengeful and ambitious, whereas he is 
nothing of the kind, and in much the same way Romeo 
says,— 

‘*T'll be a candle-holder and look on,” 

whereas he plays the chief part and a very active 
part too in the drama. If he were more of a “‘ candle- 
holder” and looker on, he would more resemble 
Hamlet. Then too, though he generalises, he does 
not philosophise ; the problems of life do not lie heavy 
on his soul; he is too young to have felt their mystery 
and importance, and hence he is free of that melancholy 
which tinges all Hamlet’s being. Seven or eight years 
after writing ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” Shakespeare growing 
conscious of these changes in his own temperament 
embodied them in another character, the melancholy 
‘* Jaques ” in ‘‘ As you like it.” This character is only 
sketched in with light quick strokes, but all Jaques’ 
traits are peculiarly Hamlet’s traits, and if these new 
features were added to Romeo we should have almost 
the perfect Hamlet. For Jacques is a melancholy 
student of life as Hamlet was with an intense in- 
tellectual curiosity, and these are the qualities that 
the youthful Romeo lacked. 

It is conceivable that even a fair-minded reader 
of the plays will admit all that I have said about 
the likeness of Romeo and Jaques to Hamlet 
without concluding that these preliminary studies 
so to speak, for the great portrait render it at all 
certain that the masterpiece of portraiture is Shake- 
speare’s own presentment. The impartial reader 
will probably say, ‘‘ You have raised a suspicion in my 
mind—a strong suspicion it may be, but still a sus- 
picion that is far from certainty.” Fortunately, however, 
the evidence still to be offered is a thousand times more 
convincing than any inferences that can properly be 
drawn from Romeo or from Jaques, or even from both 
together. FRANK HarRrIs. 


SALADIN. 


ITHIN this month of March falls the seven 
hundred and fifth anniversary of the death of 
Saladin. One always feels a little apologetic in even 
mentioning an Oriental name to English readers; but 
Saladin happens to be one of the three or four Eastern 
personages who have become known to the public, 
owing, of course, to purely fortuitous circumstances. 
Harun er-Rashid would never have become a fairly 
popular character if he had not been made to play 
imaginary parts in the Arabian Nights. Omar Khayyam 
enjoyed a vast reputation in the East as an astronomer, 
but the accident of FitzGerald’s being acquainted with 
Professor Cowell led to a translation of his quatrains 
which has made Omar immortal in English. Saladin 
might have been a second Alexander, with no more 
worlds to conquer, and remained less than a name or 
a cipher in England, if Sir Walter Scott had not 
woven a romance about him in ‘‘the Talisman.” 
Lessing contributed to the ‘‘Soldan’s” popularity, no 
doubt; and a few may have dipped into the old 
‘* Itinerary,” which used to be associated with the 
name of Geoffrey de Vinsauf, and thus have gathered 
further fictions about the great adversary of Richard 
Ceeur de Lion. A romance, a play, and perhaps an 
old chronicle, have effected what no amount of historical 
teaching could do—they have made Saladin that envi- 
able character—‘‘ a household word.” 
He deserves some memory, even after seven centuries 
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have cast their mist over his deeds. We are apt to 
read our history from our own point of view, and the 
Third Crusade—the only part of Saladin’s career that 
strongly appeals to English readers—is generally viewed 
from the side of Richard. We are all proud of our 
gallant king, and delight in his temerarious exploits ; 
we try to forget the painful incident before Acre, when 
he slew 2700 Mohammedan hostages in cold blood, 
and, as the pious chronicler relates, ‘‘the king’s 
followers leaped forward, eager to fulfil his command, 
and thankful to the Divine Grace that granted them 
such vengeance.” Perhaps the impartial student may 
admit to himself that this elaborate crusade was a case 
of much ado about nothing, that the game scarcely 
repaid the expenditure of candle; but—‘‘It was a 
famous victory.” If the facts are carefully considered 
it was indeed a famous victory—for Saladin. Since the 
battle of Tiberias in 1187 he had conquered all the 
kingdom of Jerusalem, and most of the more northern 
possessions of the Christians. Only Tyre, Tripoli, 
Antioch, and two or three fortresses held out in all 
Syria and Palestine. To recover the lost Holy Land 
all Western Europe armed at the call of the Pope. 
The Kings of England and France, Leopold of Austria, 
the Duke of Burgundy, the Count of Flanders, Henry 
of Champagne, and a multitude of knights and barons, 
set forth to the fight before Acre—to say nothing of the 
old Emperor, Frederick Barbarossa, who unhappily 
drowned his heroic soul in the waters of the Geuk Su, 
before he reached the scene of the Holy War. And 
what was the result of these portentous preparations ? 
What did the kings and dukes and counts and barons 
and knights of Christendom, backed by 300,000 men- 
at-arms and archers, accomplish? They took Acre, 
they beat Saladin once in a pitched battle, they made 
a treaty, and they came home. By Richard’s treaty 
with Saladin, of 2 September, 1192, a strip of coast 
from Acre to Jaffa was recovered for Henry ‘‘ King of 
Jerusalem,” and pilgrims were allowed to visit the 
sacred shines. But the Holy Land and the Holy City 
remained in the possession of Saladin—to whom, indeed, 
they were as holy as even in crusaders’ eyes—and with 
one brief interval Jerusalem and Palestine have been 
‘* Dar el-Islam” ever since. Considering the forces 
leagued against him, Saladin may be said to have 
come out of the contest, if not victor, certainly not 
vanquished. 

There is much that is interesting in his earlier career, 
though it does not touch Western history as the 
struggle of 1189-1192 does. The personal qualities of 
a sovereign who could create and hold an empire as he 
did must command admiration. He owed much to his 
predecessors, Zengy and Nur-ed-din, but he improved 
upon both, and what he won was as the supplanter, 
not the inheritor, of their authority. The cruelty of 
Zengy and the caution of Nur-ed-din found their oppo-. 
sites in Saladin, whose chivalry, generosity and honour 
have not been exaggerated by Scott, though set—and 
rightly set—in such fictitious surroundings as his fancy 
saw fit. It is true that Richard more than once sought 
a personal interview with Saladin, but it is not true that 
they ever met—except at a distance in battle. It is 
also true—according to the Arabic chronicler—that 
Richard proposed a marriage; but it was between his 
sister Joan of Sicily and Saladin’s brother, Seyf-ed-din, 
not between Saladin and the imaginary ‘‘ Edith Plan- 
tagenet.” Richard intended to seek the Pope’s dis- 
pensation for the union, but it is not recorded what 
answer came from his Holiness the Bishop of Rome. 
Saladin himself took the suggestion as a mere joke— 
worthy of a mad ‘‘ Frank,” to be humoured in his folly. 
It is curious to imagine what might have been the 
result if the marriage had come off, and Joan had. 
reigned Queen of Jerusalem with a Muslim consort! 


LIFE ASSURANCE DEVELOPMENTS. —IIlI. 


difficulty of finding satisfactory investments, 

which is the ostensible reason for insurance com- 
panies insuring an income in place of a lump sum in 
cash, also serves as a plea for advocating the use of 
endowment insurance as a channel for investment. We 
dealt with this aspect of the subject some years ago, and 
we only refer to it now in connexion with various. 
policies under which an income is secured to the! policy- 
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holder from the maturity of the endowment till death, 
or number of years after maturity. The 
chief drawback to policies of this sort is the high 
premium they usually involve. The insurance of £1000 
ito be paid on the attainment of a given age, or at death 
if previous, costs considerably more than the insurance 
of the same amount to be paid at death because the 
number of premiums to be paid on the policy is smaller, 
and the date at which the £1000 has to be paid may 
‘be much earlier, and cannot be later than it would be 
ainder a whole life policy. If to the high premium such 
a transaction as this involves we make an addition in 
order to secure after maturity a rate of interest on the 
000 that is higher than the market rate, we arrive 
at a premium that in the majority of cases is pro- 
hibifive. Even under the most favourable circumstances 
it is questionable whether such investments are alto- 
gether beneficial to insurers. 

The fact is there are many objections to endowment 
dnsurance in spite of its increasing popularity. It is so 
expensive that in the event of death during the endow- 
ment period a great deal more has been paid for insur- 
ance protection than would have been the case under 
whole life policies. Moreover, as the sum assured is paid 
to the insurer at maturity should he survive, it is quite 
likely that at his death the amount provided by insur- 
ance is no longer available for his heirs. From the 
point of view of life offices endowment insurance has 
the disadvantage of involving on the average much 
shorter contracts than whole life insurance, which means 
that a larger amount of new business is required to re- 

ace the more frequent cessations. Now new business 
is invariably expensive, and is on the whole tending to 
‘become more and more costly to obtain, so that in spite 
of the higher premiums, the proportion of expenses to 
premiums tends to increase with the increase of endow- 
ment insurance. On the other hand, the notion that a 
aman may receive something himself on attaining a given 
age, certainly has much to recommend it, especially as 
circumstances may make a sum of money very necessary 
for the insured, while at the same time the provision for 
others may no longer be so urgently required. Some 
of the objections to endowment insurance are met by a 
scheme which, so far as we know, is only issued by the 
Sun Life Office, under which the sum insured by an 
endowment policy is paid by twenty annual instalments 
of £50 each instead of £1000 being paid in cash. 
‘This reduces the premium to the extent of some- 
thing like 25 per cent., as may be seen from the follow- 
‘ing table, which shows the premiums charged at different 
ages for the insurance of £50 a year for twenty years, 
the first instalment being due in the fifty-fifth (or 
sixtieth) year of age, or at death should that occur 
previously. For comparison with these rates we give 
the premiums for the insurance of £1000 in cash pay- 
able at ages fifty-five and sixty, and the ordinary whole 
life premium for £1000 in cash at death. The rates 
quoted in the table are for non-participating policies, 
but similar policies are issued on the participating 
system at higher premiums. 


Age at Entry. 
Class of Policy. 
Twenty-five.| Thirty. | Thirty-five. | Forty. 
8s a) £ sd. 
clan. 
20 years com- 
mencing atage 19 © | 2244 8/2717 6/35 19 2 
in cash ath 5/2813 4/35 4 2/45 9 2| 6217 6 
in cash 24 15 10| 29 9 2/36 6 8| 4618 4 
£r000in cash at death} 18 4 2/21 3 4/28 1 8 


The benefits of endowment insurance may, however, 
to a large extent be obtained in other ways at less cost. 
One of the most conspicuous advantages of this kind 
of policy is that the number of premiums is limited, 
instead of having to be continued till death. But 

licies under which the sum assured is only payable at 
‘death can be obtained by paying for a limited number 
of years a somewhat higher premium than is required 
‘when premiums continue till death, although the amount 
of such limited-payment premiums is considerably lower 
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than the premiums for endowment insurance policies. 
At the time of taking a policy a man is frequently un- 
able to tell what his circumstances may be twenty or 
thirty years hence. He may want the money himself, 
and have nobody to whom he need leave anything, or 
the necessity of providing as much as possible for his 
family may have become more urgent. If a policy gave 
him the option of taking a cash payment, or of leaving 
a larger amount to be paid after his death, it would 
frequently be convenient, and this option the American 
offices give on very advantageous terms. But the 
American policies are subject to the objections that we 
mentioned last week, which more than counterbalance 
the admirable conditions contained in the policies. 
What is wanted is a policy free from the objectionable 
features of the tontine system and receiving the good 
bonuses paid by first-class British offices. Policies of 
this sort are to be had, but British companies as a rule 
do not seem to care much about them, mainly, we sup- 
pose, because they involve paying a high surrender 
value if the option of a cash payment at maturity is 
exercised. Surrender values as a rule are somewhat 
inadequate, and to make such a scheme as we are 
talking of effective, it means that the surrender value 
at a certain pre-arranged date has got to be on a far 
more liberal scale than the surrender value that a 
policyholder can obtain at any other time. The Royal 
brought out a policy of this kind a year or two ago, 
but the cash offered at maturity was so inadequate that 
the scheme practically had no chance of success. The 
American offices give, at an agreed date, a cash sar- 
render value that is a very great deal more than they 
would give either before, or for some time after, the 
agreed date. If, for instance, a man can receive say 

600 at age sixty instead of £1000 at death, and is 
told that at age sixty-five he can oniy surrender his 
policy for £500, he is apt to be somewhat discontented ; 
but the provision is fair enough if it is definitely under- 
stood beforehand, and the proper way to regard it is 
not that the surrender value at sixty-five is small, but 
that the surrender value at sixty is exceptionally large. 

On the whole, it may be taken that the managers of 
insurance companies are apt to prefer to issue policies 
at high premiums, and that it is usually most to the 
advantage of insurers to take policies at low premiums. 
Thus, although most offices are content to issue policies 
for which there is a demand, they are not, as a rule, apt to 
lay the most stress upon low-premium policies. Insurers 
must see for themselves or learn from independent 
advisers the policies best suited to their needs. For 
the man who wants the benefits of endowment insur- 
ance without its drawbacks we recommend a policy 
subject to a limited number of premiums payable at 
death, and giving the option of surrender at a given 
age for a cash payment that is largely in excess of the 
normal surrender value of the policy. If it is desired 
to arrange a still smaller premium, the instalment 
method of payment may be combined with it, thereby 
reducing the premium to the extent of nearly twenty- 
five per cent. 


ARCHER’S ANNUAL.* 


HIS time Mr. Archer has amused himself by 
reckoning up the British Drama of the last five 
years in an ‘‘ epilogue statistical.” Among the authors, 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, estimated by the total number 
of weeks his plays have held the stage, romps in an 
easy winner, beating the immortal William by ten 
weeks. Mr. Pinero is third, Mr. Grundy fourth, and 
Mr. Carton fifth. But surely the worthlessness of this 
method of calculation must have struck Mr. Archer 
when he observed—if he did observe—that it placed ge 
at the bottom of the list. Yet if I had produced forty 
failures with an average run of three nights each, I 
should have come out above Mr. Jones, and left Shake- 
spear nowhere. Clearly the number of weeks must be 
divided by the number of plays in order to get the 
average length of run, which is the true criterion of 
popularity. On this system the tables are completely 
turned. I come out, with an average of eleven weeks, 
ahead of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones with ten and seven- 
tenths: a narrow but decisive advantage. Besides, 
* “The Theatrical World of 1897.” By William Archer. London : 
‘Walter Scott. 
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whereas I have secured mine with one. And Shake- 
spear is at the bottom of the list. 

However, as I am not now electioneering, I may as 
well admit that the change in the method of calcula- 
tion affects all the other authors as well as the three 
eminent ones just mentioned. It sends Mr. Barrie to 
the top with an average of over seventeen weeks per play. 


_Mr. Pinero is second with fifteen weeks, and Mr. Oscar 


Wilde third with over fourteen weeks. Shakespear, 
with an average of about six and a half, takes the 
wooden spoon among British dramatists, though he has 


_ the consolation of beating Ibsen, whose average is only 


a trifle over a fortnight. 

But here, again, the figures collapse on examination. 
The plays of our modern writers are given, verbally at 
least, as the author writes them ; and they are run as 
long as people will come to them, and often consider- 
ably longer. Our unfortunate William, on the other 
hand, has his text altered and mutilated by most 
managers; and his plays are frequently produced for 
a limited number of performances as part of a star’s 
repertory. If, in justice to him, we strike out of Mr. 
Archer’s list all those occasional performances which 
vitiate the comparison with the fully run plays of the 


'modern men, we jump the Bard up instantly to 


the first flight, immediately behind Messrs. Barrie, 
Pinero, Wilde and Carton. If we go a step further 
and fairer, and eliminate the productions of Sir Henry 
Irving and Mr. Augustin Daly and Mr. Tree (‘‘ Julius 
Cesar” does not come into the period dealt with) as en- 
tertainments for which, however meritorious and interest- 
ing they may or may not be, Shakespear can hardly be 
held responsible, and count only those productions by 
Mr. Forbes Robertson and Mr. Alexander which were 
designed to give us as much Shakespear as possible, 
the illustrious author passes Mr. Carton and all but ties 
Mr. Wilde and Mr. Pinero. Mr. Barrie still maintains 
himself far ahead; but as his figures include twenty- 
seven weeks of ‘‘ Walker, London,” in a very small 
theatre, whereas William has had to fill the Lyceum and 
St. James’s, it may be fairly claimed that he holds his 
own against the most popular dramatists of the day. 
A similar scrutiny of Mr. Jones’s list shows that the 
accidental week of ‘‘ The Middleman,” and the strange 
adventure of ‘‘ Michael and his Lost Angel” should be 
excluded, raising his average by three weeks. 

A further scrutiny shows that a table should be com- 
piled allotting the runs, not by authors, but by manage- 
ments and actors. For instance, it is quite clear from 
Mr. Archer’s table that Mr. Wyndham's acting, and 
the size of his theatre, are potent factors in run-making, 
and that Mr. Alexander is a pre-eminently capable 
manager. The furore created by Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
in 1893 must have contributed largely to the staying 
powers of ‘‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray”’: still, a 
selection of those Pinero plays which clearly succeeded 
altogether on their own merits, brings out an excellent 
average, though not quite so good a one as that of Mr. 
Oscar Wilde, who seems to carry off the palm as an 
‘*actor-proof” author. A good many of these cross 
lights on the figures are so interesting, that I suggest 
to Mr. Archer, being too lazy to do it myself, that he 
should, in a magazine article, supplement his epilogue 
by working out the statistics for theatres (classified 
according to capacity), managers, leading ladies, leading 
men and so on. 

The most interesting and significant table given is 
that of failures and successes. Mr. Archer estimates 
that only sixty-five West-end plays, out of the 235 
produced within the five years (pantomimes, operas 
and plays performed in foreign languages are not 
included), have been successes. Fifty-four he puts down 
as doubtful, and the remaining 117 as failures. Since 
theatrical accounts are not published, and nobody con- 
nected with a theatre has ever, within the memory of 
mortal man, been known to tell the truth about the box- 
office, these figures are admittedly guessed at; but 
they are pretty sure to over-estimate the success and 
under-estimate the failure ; for the bluffing that goes on 
is so heroic, that the real figures of theatrical enterprise 
are incredible and unthinkable even by seasoned sceptics. 
Probably, if Mr. Archer were to classify the plays, and 
then compare the financial result in the different classes, 
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it would be found that the ultra-popular plays were the 
most disastrous, and Ibsen’s the safest. 

Mr. Archer lays a good deal of stress on two features 
of the five years. ‘*‘ Whatever its value,” he says, 
‘‘a new literary movement set in with the pro- 
duction of The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, in 1893; and 
it was about the same time, or a little earlier, that 
the all-conquering musical farce began its triumphal 
progress.” Now the only ‘‘ literary movement” I have 
observed—and a most significant one it is—is the 
sudden conquest of the stage by the novelists. With 
this Mr. Pinero had clearly nothing to do, for he is dis- 
tinctly a playwright. ‘‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ” 
is not only a stage play in the most technical sense, but 
even a noticeably old-fashioned one in its sentiment and 
stage mechanism. Mr. Archer cannot mean that its 
success in any way helped to prepare the triumphs of 
‘* Trilby,” ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda,” and ‘‘ Under the 
Red Robe,” nor to secure tolerance for the prettiness of 
such dramatised novelettes as ‘‘One Summer’s Day” 
and ‘‘A Bachelor’s Romance.” Of such plays it 
would have been unhesitatingly said five years ago 
that they were not ‘‘du théatre.” Mr. Charrington’s 
desperate attempt to bring the novelists to the rescue 
of the stage seemed at that time a mere blunder, though 
he hit on some of the very men who are now ousting 
the playwrights proper. But ‘‘The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray” might have been produced ten years 
ago, and been all the more modish for the back- 
wardation. I take it therefore that Mr. Archer is 
thinking of something else when he uses the term 
‘* literary movement.” I suggest that this something 
else requires more careful definition. I cannot for the 
life of me see that any new impulse came to our 
dramatic literature between 1889, when ‘‘ the potent and 
sundering word” of Ibsen first reached us, and the 
irruption of the novelists, headed by Du Maurier and 
Mr. Anthony Hope, in 1895 and 1896. The irruption 
occurred exactly at the moment when the attempt made 
by Mr. Jones and Mr. Pinero to bring our fashionable 
drama up to the Norwegian standard of seriousness had 
been practically defeated by the rather sulky reception 
of ‘‘The Triumph of the Philistines,” ‘‘ Michael and 
His Lost Angel,” ‘‘The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith,” 
and ‘‘ The Benefit of the Doubt,” not to mention the 
fact, by that time pretty well established, that a play 
by Ibsen himself meant a fortnight’s business and no 
more. What the novelists proved was that the 
play-going public, formerly illiterate, had now be- 
come a novel-reading public, and could catch aptly 
enough those bookish touches of humour, strains of sen- 
timentality, and gentle strokes of character, which were 
once too flimsy to be of any use on the stage. Nay, we 
are actually showing a most alarming incapacity for 
taking in any stronger style of work. Our old dramatic 
hands, therefore, find that their liberty to deal in the 
delicacies of the novelist, to indulge in his wilful 
excursiveness, and to hang a good deal of elegant 
trifling on trivially fantastic themes, is enormously en- 
larged: hence we have ‘‘ The Princess and the Butter- 
fly,” and ‘‘ Trelawny of the Wells,” plays which would 
not have been tolerated in the eighties, although, as I 
have said, Mrs. Tanqueray would have been quite at 
home there. The earlier instances of Mr. Jones’s ‘‘ Case 
of Rebellious Susan,” and ‘‘ The Masqueraders ” though 
their significance was obscured at the time by the strong 
melodramatic element in the latter, reveal the same 
tendency now quite plainly in the light of subsequent 
events; and as for ‘‘ The Liars,” it might quite con- 
ceivably have been written by Mr. W. D. Howells, if 
he had had Mr. Jones’s technical training. On the 
whole, the gain has been considerable ; but the attempt 
at greater poetic depth and philosophic seriousness on 
the long-run plane has been decisively defeated. 

As to the musical farce movement, it was only a new 
fashion of catering for that impulse to go on the spree 
which still overtakes highly respectable members of the 
community from time to time. But, though neglige- 
able artistically, it may have had some economic 
significance; for the success of ‘‘ Morocco Bound” 
seems to have brought the practice of forming 
syndicates to finance theatrical productions into 
fashion in the City. That is to say, Capital, which 
used to back the manager, especially the actos- 
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manager, now backs the play, and hires its manager 
and company for the occasion just as it hires its 
carpenters. It is quite possible that in course of time 
the City may begin to deal in serious artistic plays as 
well as in pornographic entertainments, and that our 
authors will lease their dramatic rights to city firms in- 
stead of dealing directly with the managers. It is even 
possible that there may be no managers at all in the 
present sense of the word. In truth, there are already 


“more managers in London than the public supposes, 


who are no more masters in their own theatres than 
the L. and N. W. station-master is the owner of Rugby 
junction. 

I note with alarm an appalling doubt expressed by 
Mr. Archer as to the continuance of his annual register. 
I can only say that if there is the remotest prospect of 
the disappearance of what has become an indispensable 
work of reference as well as a unique critical history of 
the English stage, its publishers must be asleep, or else 
their market, huge as it is, is the wrong market for the 
enterprise. The demand of the public libraries alone 
ought to make ‘‘The Theatrical World” as safe as 
the ‘* Encyclopedia Britannica.” G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


[HE improvement in the Stock Market which be- 
gan towards the end of last week has continued, 
and the uneasiness which has depressed values all round 
for the past month, though not wholly dissipated, is 
nevertheless rapidly giving place to a more cheerful 
feeling. Though there has been little definite news 
with regard to the position of affairs in the Far East and 
in West Africa, or concerning the strained relations be- 


tween Spain and the United States, the war-scare is at 


an end. The difference of feeling on the Stock Ex- 
change was shown on Tuesday by the calmness with which 
the news of Lord Salisbury’s temporary retirement from 
the Foreign Office was received. The improvement was 
due in part no doubt to the fact that the Settlement passed 
off without any serious hitch, only one small jobber in 
the South African department being hammered, though 
the difficulties of the preceding fortnight made it 
necessary to help several large firms to meet their 
engagements. At the the beginning of the week the 
Money Market was still tight, the general rate for three 
months’ fine bills being from 34 to 3} per cent. It was 
generally expected that the Bank Rate would be raised 
at the meeting on Thursday, but when it was found 
that there was to be no change outside rates became 
preceptibly easier, and the quotation for three, four and 
six months’ bills fell to 3 per cent. The tightness of 
the Money Market was no doubt partly responsible for 
the fall in Consols, but with the easier conditions and 
the disappearance of the war-scare these have re- 
covered, having risen 3 since last week. 


satisfactory traffic increases. Last week the Midland 
showed an increase of over 411,000, the Great Eastern 
of £4409, and the Caledonian of £3600. There has 
been a good deal of buying of the Metropolitan under- 


- ground lines, and particularly of Districts, and as the 


movement has not yet ceased a further rise in the 
stocks of these lines may be anticipated, small as is the 
return they give to the investor at the present market 
price. 


The choice of Mr. Henry Cosmo Bonsor, M.P., as 
Chairman of the South Eastern Railway, in succession 
to the late Sir George Russell, has been well received. 
Mr. Bonsor has been on the Board since 1894, and was 
Sir George Russell’s Deputy Chairman. He is well 
known as an energetic and capable man of business, 
and under his guidance it is to be hoped that the 
South Eastern Railway will continue that improvement 
in its management of which the effects are now becom- 
ing visible. The Southern lines have a good deal of 
leeway to make up before they can challenge com- 

risons with the Northern lines in the matter of com- 
ort and convenience for their passengers, and we trust 
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that Mr. Po will ee some of his attention to this 
point as well as to the important question of keepi 
up the dividend. 


For the convenience of our readers we give below 
a table showing the net yield of British Railway 
Stocks to the investor at this week’s prices and on the 
basis of the dividends of last year, so that the most profit- 
able investments can be seen at a glance. 


ENGLISH RAILWAYS. 


Yield p.c 
1897. Mar. 
Deferred ............ sf ..... 399 

1st Preferred ...... 136$...... 
Great Central Preferred ...... es s 
Great Eastern .................. 121g...... 217 6 
Great Northern ......... 410 0 
Preferred ...4 ...... 118}...... 6 

Deferred ... 2} ...... 4 4 6 

Great Western 3 9 8 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... 52 ...... 147$...... 3 9 6 
Midland Preferred ...... 219 6 
North Eastern Of 174%...... 3.12 11 
North Western... 19Q4...... 311 4 
South Eastern Deferred ...... 10Qj...... 3 6 0 


American Rails were still depressed at the beginning 
of the week. The ‘‘ Maine” incident overshadows 
the market, but the most important influence is, of 
course, the delay in the settlement of the rate war. 
The various lines have appointed a sub-committee to 
discuss the questions in dispute, and it seemed at one 
time as if a satisfactory conclusion was imminent, but 
on Thursday the sub-committee reported that it was 
unable to agree upon any basis of settlement. Arbi- 
tration is now suggested, but it seems unlikely that 
either the Canadian Pacific or the Grand Trunk will 
give way on any of the points on which they disagree. 
The failure to end the dispute will probably lead to 
further rate-cutting, and the outlook for both the 
Canadian lines is very dismal in spite of the way in 
which traffics are increasing. 


The report of the Canadian Pacific Railway gives 
details of the very important developments which are 
taking place in the Canadian railway system. The 
Crow’s Nest Railway is now completed to within twelve 
miles of the Crow’s Nest Pass at the summit of the 
Rocky Mountains, and it is expected to reach the 
Kootenay Lake before the end of next August. It is 
moreover proposed to continue the railway westward 
from the Columbia River to the Boundary Creek district, 
thus increasing the length of the line to about 440 
miles. The railway will also be connected at Robson 
with a line which the Canadian Pacific proposes to 
acquire leading to Rossland, now the centre of the 
mining industry in British Columbia. All these new 
features cannot fail to facilitate very considerably the 
development of both Canada and British Columbia. 
The great mineral wealth of our North American 
possessions has never yet been made available in any 
great degree, mainly owing to difficulties of transport 
and communication. The great coal deposits at Crow’s 
Nest and the gold, silver, iron, copper and other valu- 
able minerals of the Colony will now be utilised, and the 
prosperity of Canada and the North-West is certain to 
be increased to an enormous extent. 


The excitement about Liptons in the Industrial 
Market has now almost died away, although there was 
a slight spurt again on Thursday. The premium on 
the ordinary shares still remains at about 1}, so that 
the price is £2. It is not likely to remain long at 
this figure, for the buying has been altogether mad 
from the beginning. There is no ground whatever 
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for believing that at the present time the shares are 
worth so much, and now those who have sold are 
wondering whether they will be able to buy the shares 
at a lower price before the day of reckoning comes, 
and those who have bought are wondering when they 
will see an adequate return in interest on their pur- 
chase money. It is just possible, of course, that if a 
large number of small allotments have been made to 
Lipton customers throughout the country, these may 
cling fondly to the shares. In this case, those who 
have sold what they did not possess may be in a 
tight place, and the price may experience a temporary 
jump upwards. We imagine, however, that most of 
the people who have received allotments will be only 
too ready to sell their holdings at a considerably 
smaller premium than that which is quoted at present. 


Savoy Hotel shares have fallen heavily during the 
past week. A drop of four points since the dismissal of 
the two managers and the chef shows clearly enough 
the feeling of the market with regard to the present 
dispute. After all it is a fact to be remembered that 
during the six months previous to the advent of MM. 
Ritz and Echenard as managers at the Savoy a loss of 
412,000 was incurred and that in the next six months 
a profit of £12,000 was made. Into the merits of the 
present dispute we do not propose to enter, since we 
are likely to hear a good deal more about the matter in 
the near future. meeting of the shareholders of 
Claridge’s Hotel, the management of which is intimately 
connected with that of the Savoy, will shortly be held, 
and then we may expect to hear something on the other 
side. Whatever may be the facts of the case, it is to 
be feared that the dispute and the consequences it has 
already entailed will inflict a serious blow upon the 
prosperity of the Savoy. 


The news of the murder of Mr. Woolf Joél in 
Johannesburg gave a tremendous shock to the Kaffir 
Market on Monday, arriving as it did after business 
in the House was over. In the Street there was wild 
excitement for a time, and all Barnato stocks were 
offered down by over-hasty jobbers. Other shares fell 
in sythpathy, Rand Mines dropping as low as 26}. On 
Tuesday, however, the announcement made by the 
Barnato houses that Mr. Woolf Joél’s death would not 
involve any liquidation of the assets of the undertak- 
ings and the support which other big houses began to 
give to the Market very quickly put an altered face on 
affairs. The improvement which was noticeable on 
Monday morning was accentuated, and there was a 
— rally from the very low prices which have ruled 
or the past fortnight. In spite of all the many rumours 
that have come from Johannesburg, it seems probable 
that before the next settlement there will be a much 
more considerable rally in South African shares, and 
especially in the Deep Levels, which have been most 
unduly depressed by the recent slump. We learn that 
work at the Robinson Deep Mine is progressing very 
rapidly, and that it is confidently expected to start 
crushing about the end of next month or at the begin- 
ning of May. Sixty stamps will be dropped at first, 
to be followed by other sixty, and eventually 200 stamps 
will be at work. The development of the mine is being 
admirably carried out, and its great promise is likely 
to be fulfilled in every respect. 


We give below a table showing the net yield to the 
investor of those gold mines on the Rand which paid a 
dividend last year. In drawing up the table we have 
taken every pains to make the information given as 
accurate as possible ; but although the results given are 
in all cases probably near the truth, from the nature of 
the case it is impossible, of course, to claim that the 
figures are anything more than approximate. We have 
already explained to our readers that gold-mining on 
the Witwatersrand is a much more stable: industry 
than the placer-mining and lode and vein-mining general 
in other parts of the world, and that it is therefore 
possible to form a fairly correct idea of what the future 
yield and life of a mine are likely to be. In no other 
case is it possible to estimate so exactly the value of 
the shares in a gold-mining company. The two main 
factors which have to be taken into consideration in 
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calculating the net yield of a mining company’s shares 
are the actual profits earned, the present market price, 
and the probable life of the mine. Since no mine is 
inexhaustible, it is necessary to deduct from the interest 
received a sum sufficient, if put aside each year 
and invested at the safe rate of 3 per cent. per annum, 
to replace the actual amount of capital invested when 
all the gold in the mine has been extracted. In the 
following table this has been done, and for the con- 
venience of investors we also give a table showing the 
annual sinking fund necessary to extinguish £100 of 
capital invested after from one‘ to thirty years, the 
sinking fund being calculated at 3 per cent. The lives 
of the different mines have been estimated on the basis 
of the ore contents per claim and the number of tons 
crushed annually. In some cases, in addition to the 
outcrop claims, a company possesses a number of deep- 
level claims, and the value these represent has been 
estimated, and an equivalent amount has been deducted 
from the market price of the shares. It is also to be 
remembered that some of the mines are now making 
larger profits than in the first half of 1897, owing to the 
considerable economies which have been effected in the 
cost of working. Next week we hope to give a similar 
table showing the net yield calculated on the basis of 
the present average profits, and another showing, for 
purposes of comparison, the probable net yield of the 
various deep-level mines now at work, or on the point 


of starting operations. 
NET YIELD OF OUTCROP MINES. 


Profit Issued |{Divid’nds| Price Life off 
Stps| ber ton. Company. Capital. | 1897. |x6Mar.| Mine. | Yield. 
4s. d. Percent. Years.| P.c. 
160 | o | City and Suburban 1,360,000 15 
m20 | 1 o | Crown Reef (2)... = 120,000 170 
80 oe Durban Roodepoort ...| 125,000 9 
8 | 3 o}| Ferreira 
Geldenhuis Main Reef} 150,000 10 
Tao |o 18 8 wis Estate 200,000 45 
4 Ginsberg eos 152,500 25 
3 o| NewHeriot ... 113,114 100 ‘| 
60} 2 o| Henry Nourse(4) 125,000 125 re 
too |} 0 12 0 100,000 60 6 
o Jubilee 50,000 7s 8 
175 Langlaagte 70,000 30 5 
hs o 12 Meyer and Charlten ... 5,000 50 10 
Too May Consolidated ...| 275,000 9 
30| 3 0 o| Pioneer(7) 21,000 500 I Ir 
o| Princess... 165,00 10 
o12 o| Primrose 300,000 50 | st 
2 8 o| Robinson 2,750,000 15 16 
qo | 1 o Roodepoort United 150,000 40 
50} 2 0 o| Wemmer 000 100 10 st 
roo | o rr o| Wolhuter(1) ... 860,000 4° 
40 Worcester 95,722 45 4 
shares. deep-level claims. (3) 434 deep-level claims. (4) claim 
7 claims. dividend in 1897. 23 deep- 
level claims. (8)23 deep-level claims. 


SINKING FUND TABLE AT THREE PER CENT. 


6 15° T 4°96 26 2°59 
7 ee 17 4°60 27 2°46 
9 984 19 3 29 2°21 
IO 72 ZO 372 30 


Mr. Bottomley was in great form at the Northern Ter- 
ritories meeting on Wednesday last. Of course he did 
not intend to speak, but all the same he cheered, if 
indeed he did not inebriate, the shareholders present by 
a few observations which filled more than a column and 
a half of the ‘‘ Financial News.” He is, it appears, 
convinced that the Northern Territories Company pos- 
sesses the richest goldfield yet discovered in the world. 
He would not ‘‘swop” it for all the properties of the 
Associated Gold Mines of Western Australia, and 
during the last few weeks he has been doing little 
else than buy ‘‘ Terrors.” In fact, although there are 
only 300,000 shares in the Company, he and his friends 
have been able to buy 380,000, and though Mr. Bot- 
tomley chaffingly deprecated the idea of a ‘‘ bear- 
squeeze,” this statement bodes ill for the unhappy 
operators who have been selling ‘‘ Terrors” which they 
did not possess. As formerly these shares earned their 
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nickname by a sensational drop from the price of 43 at 
which they were issued to 1os. or 12s., so now they are 
likely to justify their name by a not less sensational 
rise. Mr. Bottomley has a wonderful gift of inspiring 
confidence and enthusiasm, and we do not wonder that 
the shareholders cheered when he told them that on one 
of their properties alone—the Eureka group of mines— 
there is ore to the value of £3,000,000 in sight and 
ready to be crushed, and that in the Howley group there 
is another 42,000,000 worth of visible ore. Were it not 
that we have often heard glowing reports like this before, 
we should be disposed to agree with Mr. Bottomley that 
Northern Territories at their present price are absolutely 
the cheapest thing in the mining market. 


An inspection of the appliancé invented by Mr. 
T. H. Brigg for minimising the strain upon 
horses in dragging their loads can scarcely fail to 
arouse sanguine expectations regarding the success of 
the invention and of the Company which has been 
formed to work it. The appliance is simple in the 
extreme, is easily attachable to any kind of vehicle and 
can scarcely by any means get out of order. The 
principle upon which the invention is based is scientifi- 
cally demonstrable. It is to vary automatically the 
angle of traction in accordance with the degree of 
resistance to be overcome. When the appliance is 
examined the first ‘feeling is of wonder that nobody 
has thought of it before. The invention is by no means 
untested. A number of firms have used it in actual 
practice for a considerable time and without exception 
they testify to the advantages of its employment. 
Brewers, carriers, timber merchants, veterinary surgeons 
and engineers, not to mention the Right Hon. Sir 
Redvers Buller, all agree that Mr. Brigg’s invention 
husbands the strength of the horses and enables them 
always to use their muscles with the greatest effect, 
giving them greater power over their loads when extra 
force is needed. Apart from its use in industrial 
work it can also be fitted with very great advantage 
to military waggons and artillery, and will effect a 
great economy in both horses and men. The capital of 
the Company is a very moderate one, £50,000 being 
we for the patents, of which half is taken in shares. 

‘hé total capital is £75,000, thus leaving £25,000 of 
working capital, a sum which is ample since the 
principal charges will be for advertising. Offers have 
been refused for the Continental, American and Colonial 
rights, all of which belong to the Company, equal in 
amount to more than half the total capitalisation, and 
we do not doubt that in a very short time the shares 
will be at a considerable premium. 


No one yet seems to have quite realised the signifi- 
cance of the concessions made by China to foreign 
trade. Whatever may be the political position of Great 
Britain in the Far East, it is certain that recent events 
cannot fail to increase enormously British trade with 
China. It is a problem of which the solution will be 
made manifest in the memoirs of fifty years hence why 
China did not accept Great Britain’s offer of a loan at 
3 per cent., but preferred to negotiate with the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Bank and the Asiatische Bank on 
the basis of 44 per cent. China’s reasons may be 
guessed, but the solid fact which remains is that the 
loan is arranged, and that Great Britain, without ad- 
vancing the money, has secured the advantages for 
which she was willing to advance it. According to 
Mr. Curzon’s statement in the House of Commons 
there has been an ‘‘ explicit and definite arrangement ” 
with China that the internal waterways of China 
will be open to British and other steamers by June 
next, so that wherever the use of native boats is at 
present permitted by treaty, foreigners will be equally 
allowed to employ steamers or steam launches. 
Furthermore, the Chinese Government give an assurance 
that the all-important basin of the Yang-tsze will not 
be mortgaged, leased or ceded to any Power; that the 
post of Inspector-General of Maritime Customs shall be 
held by a British subject so long as British trade with 
China exceeds that of any other Power, and that a port 
will be opened in the district of Hu-nan within two 
years. These are commercial advantages which Eng- 
land ;has obtained for the whole world, and they can 
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scarcely fail to lead to an enormous expansion of our 
trade with China, provided only that our merchants and 
manufacturers take care that they are not outstripped 
by those of other trading and industrial nations. 


With these concessions granted, the exploitation of 
the enormous wealth of China can now commence in 
earnest, and we ought not to doubt that British enter- 
prise will succeed in keeping for itself the larger part of 
the new commerce which will undoubtedly result. The 
Chinese are a docile and industrious race; their 
country is fertile and abounds in mineral wealth of all 
kinds. There is probably no country in the world 
where capital can reap such immediate and profitable 
results. In South Africa, in Australia, in British 
North America the problem has always been to obtain 
a sufficient and efficient supply of labour; in China 
there is no such problem, for labour, cheap and effec- 
tive, is at hand in every district. There is no reason 
even to fear the transfer of Manchuria to Russia, from 
the commercial point of view. The Chinese Empire is 
so vast in extent that a strong central Government, in 
view of the characteristics of the Mongolians, is impos- 
sible, and so every lopping off of the outlying excrescences 
in reality strengthens the Empire. 


NEW ISSUES, ETC. 
COMING ISSUES. 


Amongst new propositions shortly to be submitted to 
the public are the Associated Goldfields of British 
Columbia, with a capital of £500,000, which claims to 
have secured promising properties in this gold district ; 
the New Mutual Telephone Company, which hails 
from Manchester with a capital of £250,000; the 
Para Rubber Company, present capital £350,000, and 
an Australian Copper Company. 


STANLEY GIBBONS. 


Quite a new departure in the nature of company promo- 
tion is the flotation of Stanley Gibbons, Limited. The 
object of the enterprise is to acquire the well-known busi- 
ness of foreign stamp dealers and publishersinthe Strand. 
According to the prospectus the cash receipts last year 
amounted to over £50,000, but only an average profit 
for the last three years is given, and that amounts to 
411,339. Such a certificate is unsatisfactory, as there 
is no guarantee that the net profits are increasing with 
the cash receipts. The assets of the business are 
valued at £90,638, but this sum includes nearly 
#70,000 stock of stamps on hand, and it goes without 
saying that the most careful valuer cannot say whether 
the stock will actually realise anything like that sum. 
The vendors ask £102,000 in cash and shares for the 
business. The capital is £75,00d ordinary £1 shares, 
and £45,000 in 5 per cent. debentures of £50 each. 


JOHNS & WATTS, LIMITED. 


Johns, Son & Watts, Limited, has been floated to 
acquire the business of box manufacturers carried on at 
Bunhill Works. The share capital, £85,000, is divided 
into 55,000 six per cent. cumulative preference shares 
of £1 each and 30,000 ordinary shares of £1 each. 
The average annual profit for three years has been cer- 
tified £9700; but we imagine that the public should 
know a little more about the value of the assets they 
are to acquire before being asked to subscribe to this 
enterprise. The purchase price ~has been fixed at 
#100,000, of which £6000 is payable in cash and the 
remainder in shares and debentures. The débentures 


of the Company amount to £35,000,in shares of £50 


bearing 5 per cent. interest. y are issued almost 
entirely in exchange for similar debentures in the old 
Company, of which this.is a reconstruction. 


CROYDON THEATRE. 

The capital of the Grand Theatre|(Croydon) Limited, is 
450,000 in 25,000 six per cent. preference shares and 
25,000 ordinary shares. The annual profits are said to 
have been over £5000 per annum, and the property to 
be acquired has been valued at £35,350. The price to 
be paid by the lessees is £35,000 in cash and shares. 


A WESTRALIAN BREWERY. 
The United Breweries of Western Australia, Limited, 
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has a share capital of £150,000 in 75,000 seven per 
cent. preference, and 75,000 ordinary shares of £1 
each. The scheme contemplates the purchase of two 
small local enterprises, the capacity of which is not in- 
dicated in the prospectus. The directors rely chiefly on 
the prospective interest likely to accrue from the erec- 
tion of a lager-beer brewery in connexion with the 
present business. This is entirely a speculative asset, 
and judging from the disasters which have attended 
similar enterprises in the Colonies, notably the Mel- 
bourne Breweries, we cannot recommend an investment 
even in the preference shares. 


YEATMAN & Co. 


Yeatman & Co., Limited, has been formed to 
acquire the business of Yeatman & Co., purveyors of 
grocers’ sundries, such as yeast powder, sauces, 
vinegar, &c. The business is now fairly well estab- 
lished, though we regard the capitalisation (£200,000) 
as excessive. As, however, the profits, which are 
clearly set out in the certificates, are substantial and pro- 
gressive, and as, moreover, no debentures are to be 
issued without the consent of the preference share- 
holders, these latter shares are worthy of attention. 


BARNSLEY BREWERY. 


The Barnsley Brewery Company, Limited, announce 
an issue of 4150,000 four per cent. first mortgage 
debenture stock at 102. This is part of a stock to be 
created of £200,000. The share capital of the Com- 
pany is £210,000 in 11,000 six per cent. cumulative 
preference shares of £10, and 11,000 ordinary shares 
of £10 each. There also exists at present £151,300 
debenture stock to be paid off from the proceeds of 
this issue. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


AURIFEROUS (Wigan).—The present value of the shares in 
the market is 14s. The Company is apparently a respectable 
one, and has paid regular but varying dividends since 1889. In 
1896 it paid as much as 25 per cent., but we have no informa- 
tion as to recent dividend declarations. 

W. H. (Bradford)—Hold. The value of the shares is likely 
to be very largely increased in the next three months. 

EXECUTOR (Glasgow).—The promises of the prospectus have 
as yet not been fulfilled. The two valuable properties it was 
intended to purchase were not taken over, for what reason we 
do not know. Now, a number of other properties have been 
secured, and the Company will probably start active operations 
very soon. The venture is a speculative one, and may, of 
course, give big returns, but it has not made an auspicious start. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Westminster, 14 March, 1808. 


IR,—The case of Sir Charles Eastlake proves that 
the directorship of the National Gallery is not always 
incompatible with the Presidency of the Royal Academy. 
Sir Charles made blunders as bad (and more expensive) 
than Sir Edward Poynter’s unlucky ‘‘ Perugino” ; yet he 
more than atoned for them by many excellent purchases. 
Yet perhaps Mr. Cockerell is right—a President of the 
Academy can only justify the simultaneous holding of 
the more important office by signal success. If he is 
not successful it is clear that the double labour has been 
too much for him. 

Your exhaustive article of 26 February seems to lay 
great stress on the failings of the director, but little or 
none on those of the sapient system under which he now 
has to work. Is it not the case that no picture can be 
purchased by Sir Edward until he has obtained the 
approval of the trustees? This at once cuts him off 
from all chance of profiting by the opportunities of the 
sale room. By the time he got an answer from the five 
Trustees—all of them might be abroad at the critical 
moment—the opportunity would have flown for ever. 
Naturally, too, the director would not care to worry 
with constant correspondence and lengthy interviews 
men whose duties are as numerous and important as 
those of the present trustees. That this arrangement 
is no safeguard is proved by your article, while it would 
ruin the strategy of the most capable expert. 

Still more fatal, however, is the system on which the 
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grant for the purchases is doled out from year to year in 
a manner that makes it very difficult for the director to 
save when there is nothing good in the market—hence 
the constant dribble of small purchases—or to forestall 
future grants to buy a really important picture. Was 
it not thus that we lost Sir John Millais’s Holbein ? 

As far, then, as purchases are concerned, the personal 
and pecuniary restrictions that limit the directorship 
have made the position an absurdity. Possibly in 
framing and hanging Sir Edward Poynter has still a 
free hand? Is it too much to hope that no reverence 
for popular fashions will prevent him from bringing 
Rubens and Vandyck, Gainsborough and Crome down 
from the ceiling and letting third-rate Dutch landscape 
and fifth-rate British sentiment rise each to its own 
place? But perhaps even here the director has to dance 
in fetters.—Yours faithfully, C. J. Hotes. 


MRS. STEEL’S LATEST STORY. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 


Lucknow, India. 

Sir,—The justification of adverse criticism is that, 
like capital punishment, it should be deterrent, but to 
enable it to hang reasonably there should be some 
slight connexion—even that of the rope’s end !—be- 
tween the criticism and the thing criticised. This 
must be my excuse for drawing your attention to a 
remark in your issue of 29 January. 

‘‘Mr. Kipling invented a good thing and calls it 
‘ Without Benefit of Clergy,’ Mrs. Steel reads it, and 
presently she writes ‘On the Second Story,’ which ts a 
good enough story but not a masterpiece.” 

For your convenience I place a synopsis of the two 
stories thus associated side by side. 

‘* Without Benefit.” **On the Second Story.” 

A Mussulman maiden A Hindu widow meets a 
marries, without clergy, Hindu schoolmaster at a 
an Englishman. She has shrine. He proposes elope- 
a child, it dies. Finally, ment, but the priests over- 
being deserted by the Eng- hear and cut off the widow’s 
lishman she dies, too, of a head in order to appease 
broken heart. the goddess. 

N.B.—She lives on the §N.B.—She lives in the 
roof. basement. 

Would you kindly give me the connecting rope, so 
that I may go out promptly and hang myself for pla- 
giarism ?—Yours truly, FLorA ANNIE STEEL. 


RUSSIA IN THE FAR EAST. 
To the Editor of the SaturpaAy. REVIEW. 


Sir,—The English Foreign Office is naturally sore 
perplexed. Russia is absorbing, piece by piece, Man- 
churia and the Northern Provinces of China, and where 
she absorbs, there ex zpso facto our trade ceases to 
exist. And yet each step can hardly be regarded as 
sufficient to justify an actual declaration of war, and 
the British public can always be amused with promises, 
which, I need hardly say, there is no intention to carry 
out. I would suggest a very obvious and very simple 
method of dealing with this plan of campaign :—merely 
an intimation to the Russian Government that if duties 
are placed on British trade in any Chinese port, a 
corresponding duty of (say) ros. a quarter will be placed 
on all cereals coming from Russia. The temporary 
rise in the price of wheat and bread, if any, would be 
only about as much as we are accustomed to experience 
without complaint from the operations of some Chicago 
speculator; increased agricultural activity in Canada, 
Australia and the States in a few months would bring 
wheat down to its normal level; we should gratify 
America, give our Colonies a start, and bring Russia 
to her knees without firing a shot or moving an iron- 
clad, and all this at practically.no sacrifice to ourselves. 
But as long as this blind and unreasoning adherence to 
the abstract principles of Free Trade is looked on as an 
ultimate fact by our bewildered statesmen, so long shall 
we be exposed to the danger of having to plunge into a 
long and exhausting war, which would cause more 
damage to English trade than all the benefits we could 
possibly receive from fifty years of Free Trade.—I am 
your obedient servant, T. H. D. 
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DEFENCELESS STATE OF THE CLYDE. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 
Glasgow, 7 March, 1898. 


Sir,-——It is almost incredible but yet it is true that 
the river Clyde is all but undefended against the 
attacks of anenemy. Really it is time that some one 
saw to this, for the interests at stake along the 
navigable channel of the Clyde are enormous, and are 
not equalled by those of any other district in Scotland. 
The one substitute for a defence apart from the fleet is 
the submarine mining station. It is difficult to imagine 
that any one at the War Office should pretend that this 
defends anything. The town of Greenock is about a 
mile and a half from it, so an enemy’s fleet could lie 
about five miles outside of the mine field and shell the 
town. Nor is the station of any practical utility in 
protecting Glasgow. That town is twenty miles farther 
up the narrow channel of the river; and little more is 
required for its protection than the sinking of a few 
hulks in the river. What useful purpose the present 
station is supposed to serve it is difficult to imagine. It 
is, however, devoutly to be hoped that the money spent 
on our defences is for the most part expended on objects 
of greater utility. A mining station may be wanted, 
but at somewhere else than at Fort Matilda.—Yours 
faithfully, 


BRITISH VERTEBRATES. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Bournemouth, 15 March. 

Sir,—I was surprised to find the writer of an other- 
wise just review of my small handbook of British 
Vertebrates call me to account for omitting the Lancelet 
(Amphioxus), which he declares to be as much a 
vertebrate as the lampreys or hag-fish. In spite of the 
evidence afforded by his writings that this gentleman 
is infinitely more at home than myself in the laboratory, 
I venture to give the direct denial to this statement. 
The Lancelet was omitted by me, not by accident, but 
by design, as, according to the classification, approved 
by the latest workers, I understood the vertebrates 
proper to end with the hag-fish, the lancelet being 
assigned a sub-kingdom (Protochordata) by itself, thus 
finding a place below the vertebrates, but above 
Tunicata and Balanoglossus. 1 cannot ask for more of 
your valuable space for a matter of restricted interest, 
but it is obviously undesirable for me to pass over an 
unfair criticism without protest. For the other ‘‘slips” 
pointed out in the review I am grateful. They were 
undeniable, though, fortunately, of no great moment.— 
Yours obediently, ~ F. G. AFLALO. 


THE WEST INDIAN GRANT. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
Albemarle Street, W. 
17 March, 1898. 

Sir,—Mr. Chamberlain, when speaking last Monday 
night on the West Indian Grant, made the following 
statement (vide ‘‘ Times” Report): (the Right Hon. 
gentleman had just been describing the condition of 
the island of St. Vincent) ‘‘If I turn to the other side 
of the account, to the question of possible economics, 
I have to say that already everything has been done 
that could be done to save money. A change has been 
made, chiefly in the shape of the reduction of salaries of 
some of the less absolutely necessary services, by which 
it is hoped something like £3000 a year may be saved, 
but nothing more is possible except at the expense 
either of public order or of public health.” 

The ‘‘ Federalist” (of Grenada), in the issue of 
26 January, proposes as follows: ‘*The Islands of 
Grenada, St. Lucia and St. Vincent ought to be united 
in a federal government, with one supreme executive 
and legislative and, if it became necessary to release 
Dominica from its unnatural bondage with the Leeward 
Islands, and its people so desired it, that island and 
Tobago could be included in the Windward Islands 
Federation. We think some such scheme, if carried 
into effect, will be productive of greater benefits than 
that projected by Sir Henry Norman and his 
colleagues.” 
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Now, Mr. Editor, if this proposal is sound, it should 
be carried at once into effect with a view to economy in 
administration; and on the part of my clients, the 
West Indian and Demerara editors, I beg leave to ask 
you to publish this proposal in the ‘‘ Saturday Review ” 
so that the attention of the Nation, and especially the 
attention of the House of Commons may be called to 
it.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

CHARLES HENEAGE. 


CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Common Room, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


Sir,— Undoubtedly ‘‘ Bis dat qui cito dat” goes back 
further than Lord Bacon’s time. We have the very 
words in Alciati’s ‘‘ Emblems,” and Alciati died before 
Bacon was born. | 

dat 

Qui cito dat; minimi gratia tarda pret? est.” 

But the thought is much older even than Alciati. 
Publius Syrus has,— 

‘*Inopi beneficium bis dat qui dat celeriter.” 
Publius Syrus, too, I am inclined to think, is the real 
source of ‘‘ Quem deus vult perdere,” &c. He has,— 

‘* Stultum facit fortuna quem vult perdere.” 

It was, by the way, ‘the last infirmity of noble mind” 
that Milton wrote, not ‘‘minds.” C. BoLianp. 


‘STILL UNCANONICAL.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


185 Bath Street, Glasgow, 
26 February, 1898. 


Sir,—Far be it from me to question the morality or 
even the sense of expediency which impelled you to 
render my most catholic letter of last week so frag- 
mentary as to be almost idiotic. 

Expediency has been my rule of life. Whenever two 
or three have been gathered together in almost any 
place I have always readily deferred to their opinion, if 
their aggregate weight has exceeded mine. 

Now, touching this ‘‘ Canon,” which I am nearly sure 
I did not write, I stated in my last week’s letter my 
reason for not being a schismatic, but as you omitted 
to deliver it to a no doubt yearning public, I now 
formally recant. 

Spiritual pastors, Acts of Parliament, cecumenical, 
county, parish and other councils notwithstanding, I 
now declare that it is my opinion that the form of 
worship of which the ‘‘ Canon” treats is to my mind quite 
as canonical and more esthetic than the first two forms 
I referred to in my letter, or even as that animistic 
creed of Obi, which I mentioned last. 

Thus, should I be eternally condemned, the fault is 
yours. Amen.—I am, Sir, your obedient, humble 
servant, R. B. CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAME. 


BIRDS ON THE FARM. 
To the Editor of the SatuRrDAY REVIEW. 
53 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


Sir,—I have for some years taken a deep interest in 
the bird question, and especially in certain species of 
birds which are commonly supposed to be harmful to 
crops and farms. The sparrow, the rook and the wood- 
pigeon are more persecuted than any other bird, ex- 
cepting perhaps the bullfinch, which is, I am afraid, 
on the verge of extermination in this country; but the 
truth is that none of them are so black as they are 
almost invariably painted by the farmer and his ornitho- 
logical friends. In short, the good they do far out- 
weighs the bad. Not only have I had these birds, 
among others, under my personal observation, but I 
have collected an enormous amount of information con- 
cerning them, which is entirely in their favour, and | 
much of which has been written in strong defence of 
them for their good deeds. I have on several occasions 
protested against the destruction of rooks,. and have 
shown that, so far from being mischievous, the bird is 
entirely innocent of the serious charges which have 
been brought against him from time to time by the — 
agriculturist, and I can honestly say the same for the ° 
sparrow. It has been observed that the sparrow feeds 
its young all through the day on insect life, carrying 
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caterpillars and grubs to them in thousands per week 
for some months in the year. It destroys the grubs of 
the cabbage butterfly; I have observed it catching the 
flying insect itself. It also hunts and eats that most 
destructive fly called ‘‘ Daddy Longlegs,” which lays its 
eggs beneath the turf, and the grubs of which live under- 
ground and often lay bare whole pastures. The sparrow 
undoubtedly devours vast numbers of insects and their 
larve ; but I am also fully prepared to admit that it 
eats grain when it can get it. The sparrow is a mixed 
feeder ; the ‘‘ grain,” however, is not all grain, as the 
bird eats freely of various kinds of injurious seeds, and 
in this way does much service in keeping down the 
weed-pests of the farmer and gardener. Moreover, it 
would be well to always remember that it is only for a 
few weeks that the sparrow has an opportunity of feast- 
ing himself on grain, and that for the greater part of the 
year he is performing work of an indispensable kind. 
Professor William S. Dallas, F.L.S., says in Mac- 
kensie’s ‘‘Museum of Natural History” :— ‘‘ The 
sparrows feed their young with great assiduity, princi- 
pally upon caterpillars ; and if we consider the number 
of those destructive insects which must be destroyed by 
them in the course of each summer, it will appear that 
they amply repay us for any plunder that they may 
commit in the corn-field.” ‘‘ Chambers’ Encyclopedia ” is 
good authority, and it says that in France the destruc- 
tion of sparrows was followed by an increase of cater- 
pillars, vastly more injurious to crops than the sparrows. 
Whether the sparrow does more harm than good is a 
question that cannot with any degree of justice be 
decided by the legislature or the British farmer. Some- 
thing more is required to decide such a question than 
the opinion of men who are mere casual observers, and 
who usually do not see beyond their noses in matters 
of this kind ; or of mere matter-of-fact scientists, whose 
limited sympathies and warped thinking powers are the 
cause of so much trouble and harm. Some time soon 
I hope a commission of independent men and women 
will be appointed to investigate the sparrow question on 
behalf of some broad-minded society; meantime the 
(modern) testimony of such men as Mr. Joseph Nunn, 
farmer and grower of corn, of Royston, Herts ; the late 
Mr. Joseph Witherspoon, of the Vineries, Chester-le- 
Street ; and Mr. James Forbes, editor of the ‘‘ Corn and 
Produce Gazette,” is not to bedespised. Michelet says: 
‘* If all the birds should die not a human being could 
live on the earth, for the insect life on which birds live 
would increase so enormously as to destroy all vegeta- 
tion.” In Sussex, the home of the sparrow clubs, the 
destruction of small birds grows apace. Despite 
criticisms and ridicule the clubs of Sussex pursue the 
even tenor of their way. A local bird destruction club 
recently boasted of having killed 5932 sparrows and 
tomtits in twelve months. Small wonder, then, that 
caterpillars were ‘‘very numerous and troublesome ”’ in 
some of the fruit-growing districts in the South! 
Farmers and fruit-growers who slaughter and en- 
courage the slaughter of birds are, indeed, waging war 
against their own interests. Mankind has yet to learn 
the law by which the balance of life is maintained, and 
what is wanted is legislative protection for those species 
of birds which in the order of nature keep the smaller 
tribes in check.—Yours, &c., JosePH COLLINSON. 


THE UNBENEFICED CLERGY AND THEIR 
GRIEVANCES. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


S1r,—The writer of your article on this subject states 
in his answer to my letter to you that no form of title 
for assistant curates is authorised by the Act of Parlia- 
ment, but that the title quoted by him in your issue of 
roth ult. is the original form. May I ask where the 
original form is to be found, and what authority there 
is for its use? He further states that by the form now 
admitted by him to be more generally used ‘‘ Bishops 
are escaping their legal obligations, that is, responsi- 
bility for maintaining and finding work for all whom 
they ordain.” The 1 and 2 Vict., c. 106, s. 95, 96 (I 
quote from Cripps’s ‘‘ Laws of Church and Clergy”’), 
states that ‘‘ every curate upon the vacancy of the bene- 
fice to the cure of which he has been licensed, and upon 
having six weeks’ notice from the new incumbent ad- 
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mitted or instituted to the benefice, must quit and give 
up the curacy; and if he has been residing in the house 
of residence he must, upon having such notice, give up 
possession thereof with the premises, provided that such 
notice must be given within six months from the time of 
such admission.” In such a case is the Bishop legally 
responsible to maintain and find work for the curate so 
dispossessed of his curacy? And which Bishop? the 
Bishop who ordained him, or the Bishop who licensed 
him to the curacy ?—Yours faithfully, VICAR. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
26 February, 1898. 

Sir,—In reply to the belief of your correspondent 
who signs himself ‘‘ Vicar,” that your leading article 
on the above subject has overstated the case, I write 
to say that the Salisbury Diocesan Calendar for 1898, 
page 86, has these words in the Nomination to 
a Curacy to serve as a Title: ‘“‘And I (ae., the 
incumbent) do hereby promise and engage with your 
Lordship the said C.D., that I will continue to employ 
the said C.D. in the office of assistant curate in my 
said church, until he shall be otherwise provided of 
some ecclesiastical preferment, or be lawfully removed 


Jrom the same.” A man cannot be said to be 


“lawfully” removed when an incumbent gets rid of 
his curate through jealousy of his preaching or popu- 
larity, or because he (the incumbent) has a daughter 
who wishes to have another chance of getting married ; 
and yet it is motives quite as unworthy as these which 
oflen actuate incumbents in changing their curates—in 
fact, I remember one of their number frankly admitting 
to me that he had done so on the first of the grounds 
named. As the paragraph which I have quoted does not 
occur in the nominations in the diocese of London, it 
raises the question how far an individual bishop can be a 
law unto himself in the matter of licensing to curacies. 
This leads me to mention a practice in vogue in the 
diocese of Winchester, where it is arranged that, 
when a curate has been in a parish for six weeks, he 
can be ejected without any notice. And yet the direction 
given to the bishops by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
is as follows: “That you make diligent inquiry con- 
cerning curates in your diocese: and proceed to 
ecclesiastical censure against those who shall presume 
to serve cures without being first duly licensed thereto ; 
as also against all incumbents who shall receive and 
employ them without First obtaining such license.” 
(Vide Lincoln Diocesan Calendar for 1898, page 81.) 
For aman who is over thirty the expenses that are 
often inseparably connected with obtaining a curacy, 
viz., those incurred by advertising, railway fares and 
other expenses for interviews are heavy; and to throw 
a curate out of work after six weeks, and cause him 
then to have these expenses over again, is a practice 
that your readers may not be aware of. But if matters 
similar to this are not attended to, perhaps it may be 
thought that some of the unbeneficed clergy will have 
reason for inquiring whether they have any remedy 
against those who, without due cause, are responsible 
for practices which tend to deprive them of their bread! 
SCRUTINY. 


WALTER VON DER VOGELWEIDE. 
To the Editor of the SatrurDAY REview. 


5 Langham Chambers, W. 
9 March, 1808. 

Sir,—In noticing my translation of the poems of 
Walter von der Vogelweide, your reviewer expresses 
great surprise at the absence of any reference on my 
part to the most celebrated of the Minnesinger’s lyrics, 
Unter der linden,” and gives this omission as an addi- 
tional proof of my lack of the poetic sense. If he will 
refer to the “‘ Nineteenth Century” for May, 1897, he 
will find a translation by me of this poem, which I was 
very sorry to have to omit from my book. That he will 
like my rendering I have little hope, for he is an exact- 
ing critic; and what translation could ever reproduce 
‘* the delicate, haunting melody” of its original? But 
at any rate he will acquit me of failing to appreciate 
the beauties of this particular poem. The version of it 
by Beddoes (which I knew), though charming in itself, 
is in no sense a translation.—I am your obedient ser- 

vant, W. ALison PHILLIPs. 
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REVIEWS. 
HAWTHORNE’S FIRST DIARY. 


‘* Hawthorne’s First Diary.” By Samuel T. Pickard. 
London : Kegan Paul. 


HIS is a publication of slight but legitimate interest, 
anda a aura of the mysterious hangs over it 
agreeably. hen Hawthorne was twelve years of age, 
and was living in the solitudes of Raymond, Maine, his 
uncle Richard Manning gave him a large blank book, 
‘with injunctions to put down his thoughts and observa- 
‘tions in it. It was known that in this diary the boy 
kept a record for some years, but, as rare things will, 
ithe journal vanished. Long after Hawthorne’s death, 
the author and editor of this volume—Mr. Pickard, 
since favourably known as the biographer of Whittier 
—was editing the ‘‘ Portland Transcript,” a Maine 
mewspaper. His paper had stated that no one still 
living remembered Nathaniel Hawthorne’s brief re- 
sidence in Raymond. Thereupon there arrived at the 
Office, with the postmark of ‘‘ Alexandria, Va.,” a letter 
signed “W. S.,” suggesting that the reason why the 
Raymondites seemed so oblivious was that, when asked 
about Hawthorne, they did not recognise the name, 
which was there always pronounced, and _ spelt, 
Hathorne. We may here remark, in parenthesis, that 
the same thing happened to the present reviewer, who, 
being some years ago at Salem, asked an oldest in- 
habitant about Nathaniel Hawthorne and was met by 
a blank expression, which presently expanded into a 
smile as he said, ‘‘Ah! you mean Nat Hathorne,” 
pronouncing the ‘‘ ath” like that in ‘‘ mathematics.” 

To return to the letter from ‘‘ W. S.,” the correspon- 
dent stated that he had known Hawthorne well at 
Raymond, and added a series of reminiscences. This 
excellently written letter having appeared in the ‘‘ Port- 
land Transcript,” ‘‘W. S.” wrote again, still giving no 
address, and remarked that he possessed the long-lost 
journal kept by Hawthorne as a boy in Raymond. He 
would not part with it or allow any one to see it, but 
would copy out extracts from time to time, if the 
‘‘Transcript” chose to print them. The extracts sent 
were quite curious, and, of course, were printed. Mr. 
Pickard was very anxious to come to closer quarters 
with ‘*W. S.” but it proved to be impossible. He would 
‘take no money, he would answer no letters, he would 
give no address, and even detectives failed to discover 
Ahim, but every now and then bits of journal appeared 
with the Alexandria, Virginia, post-mark on them. 

All this happened early in 1871. Suddenly the 
extracts ceased to arrive, and silence fell upon the 
scene. At length, in the autumn of 1873, Mr. Pickard 
received a long letter from a man calling himself 
Dickenson, who said that the mysterious correspondent 
‘had been a mulatto detective, called William Symmes, 
the illegitimate son ofa leading member of the Massachu- 
setts bar. Symmes had died at Pensacola, in Florida, 
on the 28th of October, 1871, and this was the cause of 
the silence. But Dickenson was so obliging as to 
enclose another long extract copied from the Hawthorne 
Journal, in a handwriting surprisingly like that of pre- 
ceding extracts. Symmes had always written in pencil, 
sso did Dickenson; and there were other points of 
resemblance. An attempt was then made to capture 
Dickenson, but he was found to be as elusive as William 
‘Symmes. Nothing more was ever heard of him or of 
the Journal. But that William Symmes was a real 

rson was soon proved, as well as that he had known 
‘Hawthorne, was of about the same age, and had lived 
-at Raymond at the same time. He had been a sailor 
ibefore the mast, when, on one occasion, he saw and 
‘was amiably recognised by Nathaniel Hawthorne in the 
‘streets of Liverpool. He became afterwards a detective, 
.and died in that service, which perhaps accounted for 
Mr. Pickard’s failure to find him. He wasa very smart, 
iingenious man, fairly well educated, and his letters to 
‘Mr. Pickard are remarkably graphic and lucid. 

This is, in its main lines, the story which Mr, Pickard 
has to tell, and it certainly presents elements of a 
romantic kind. Nothing has ever been seen or heard 
of the Journal since. Symmes explained its being in his 
‘possession by an elaborate tale. He said that during 
‘the war of 1863, he was able to render some service to 
a ptivate soldier called Small, who came from Raymond. 
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This man said that he had a MS. book with the name 
of Hawthorne on the outside; ‘‘ it was filled with all 
sorts of witch and ghost stories, and a little of every- 
thing.” Small eared nothing for this book, and 
promised to give it to his friend, which he ultimately 


did. He professed to have had it presented to him by 
Hawthorne’s uncle or cousin. The Mannings, appealed 
to about this, denied having given the book away, but 
freely admitted the probability that Small might have 
stolen it, when he was once moving furniture for them. 
Small was sought for—in a friendly intention, of course 
—but like everybody else concerned with this spirit- 
volume, he had softly vanished away. This First Journal 
of Hawthorne is conducted to immortality by a thick 
crowd of boojums. 

It was very natural that material put forward in these 
conditions should be met with distrust. Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne at once rejected the extracts with indigna- 
tion. He denounced the so-called Journal as “‘ a clumsy 
and leaky fabrication,” and found no evidence, “ either 
external or internal,” in its favour. Mr. Lathrop, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s son-in-law and a careful writer, 
was not so hasty. He was inclined to believe in the 
genuineness of the diary, and he was the one biographer 
who copied a few paragraphs from it. Meanwhile, the 
originals—or what are as near the originals as anything 
forthcoming—lay buried in the file of the ‘‘ Portland 
Transcript,” and therefore completely out of sight. 
Mr. Pickard has certainly done good service in reprint- 
ing them for us and in collecting all the information 
regarding so odd a literary curiosity. Mr. Pickard is a 
convinced believer, and he gives some very excellent 
arguments for his faith. The Journal is full of proper 
names, and Mr. Julian Hawthorne and the other 
sceptics, confident in their theory of an impudent 
forgery, failed to give sufficient attention to the im- 
portance of these. 

With the pertinacity of a blue-skin Mr. Pickard has 
hunted up these names, and he finds them all to be 
exact. Jacob Dingley and Betsy Tarbox and all the 
rest of them were real people, and they flourished at 
Raymond just at the very time that the journal says 
they did. In fact, what with the entries in the supposed 
diary, and what with the information which Mr. Pickard 
has gleaned from all sorts of elderly people, we get a 
faint Dutch picture of life in a remote settlement 
in Maine, about the year 1818, which is very curious 
and even picturesque. If this was all he had done Mr. 
Pickard would be justified in his publication. He is 
able to point triumphantly to the fidelity of the facts 
stated, down to remote particulars ; he is able, even, to 
complete unfinished anecdotes and sharpen jokes of 
which the Diarist missed the point. He comes down on 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne and the sceptics with tremendous 
force, armed with the information that Major Berry 
really did overdrive his lambs to market, and that Henry 
Jackson, Jr., was unquestionably drowned by being 
kicked in the mouth when he was swimming. 

On the whole, we are of Mr. Pickard’s opinion. 
The internal evidence of genuineness is to us very 
strong. But one aspect of the case seems to have 
occurred neither to Mr. Julian Hawthorne nor to Mr. 
Pickard. Theaccuracy of the detailsis of the highest value 
if we argue that the Journal could not have been forged by 
a person ignorant of the circumstances. But if we sup- 

se for a moment that, for purposes of mystification, 
it was fabricated by William Symmes, that argument 
falls to the ground. For William Symmes was certainly 
born in the same year as Hawthorne, certainly knew 
him well during the time that Hawthorne lived in 
Raymond, and equally certainly was intimate with all 
the people moving at that date in the little Raymond 
circle. If, therefore, for reasons best known to himself, 
William Symmes thought it worth while to hoax the 
‘* Portland Transcript,” accurate references to forgotten 
people by their correct names is just what we should 
expect to find. But, says Mr. Pickard, William 
Symmes was an ignorant mulatto, incapable of inven- 
tion. To which an opponent might reply, William 
Symmes was a mulatto, and, it appears, a very black 
one, but ignorant and unskilful he was not. The long 
contribution of personal reminiscences which Mr. 
Pickard prints is an excellent piece of writing, 
definite, sober, almost elegant; positively, so it seems 
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to us, with a touch of Hawthorne’s manner in it. We 
cannot think that the writer of William Symmes’ ac- 
knowledged letters was incapable of composing what 
might pass for a genuine diary written by Hawthorne 
when he was thirteen. We do not press this, but we 
suggest it as an aspect of the case which seems to have 
escaped Mr. Pickard. 

We have said much of the apparatus, but nothing, as 
yet, of the Journal itself. But in this case, the sauce is 
much more amusing than the meat, and the mystery 
which surrounds the Diary more interesting than itself. 
In the entries there is nothing foreign to Hawthorne’s 
state of mind in boyhood, as we know it. There is a 


_ playful simplicity, a humorous gravity and a pre- 


occupation with the phenomenal side of nature, which 
agree with our conception of the author. Much the 
best thing in the Journal is a fanciful conversation with 
an overtaxed old horse, whom the boy furtively feeds 
with oats stolen from its master, with the connivance of 
the animal. This dialogue, or scene, is puerile, but not 
unskilfully rendered, and, to our mind, settles the 
genuineness of the Journal in the affirmative. If the 
mulatto detective was clever enough to invent this, and 
to keep it so marvellously in the right key, to make it 
like a boy of genius, and yet always like a boy, he was 
smart enough for anything; he was too smart to have 
been merely William Symmes. One other theory pre- 
sents itself to us, and this may help to explain Symmes’ 
extraordinary reluctance to produce his material. He 
may, have got hold of a few genuine, but very bald 
notes in Hawthorne’s handwriting, and have extended 
them with local colour about Betsey Tarbox and 
Dominicus Jordan. But on the whole, it seems safest 
to accept his mysterious gift, asking no questions ; 
after all, it is not worth a king’s ransom or the blood of 
learned disputants. 


THE ARMY AND THE NATION. 


‘*Army Reform.” By the Right Hon. Sir Charles W. 
Dilke, Bart., M.P. London: Service & Paton. 

‘* Fifteen Years of ‘Army Reform.’” By an Officer. 
London : Blackwood. 


T° summarise a summary is seldom useful. Sir 

Charles Dilke in the pocket volume before us has 
put in a nutshell the case of those who on behalf of 
the national needs urge that the army should be made 
fit and ready for its work in war. We cannot in a short 
article give the gist of this terse review of the whole 
subject, but we can tell our readers what to look for in 
it. First of all Sir Charles Dilke explains why we need 
an army, and sets forth the opinions now accepted by all 
serious thinkers about defence with regard to the ques- 
tions of an invasion of England, of the defence of India 
and of a military counter-stroke against a foreign 
Power at war with this country. Then he recapitulates 
the recent admissions of the Government that the army 
system has brokendown. The army has been sacrificed 
to the theories and the phases of the military Jacobins 
who have had possession of the War Office for five-and- 
twenty years. Their watchwords have been ‘short 
service,” though they are the deadly enemies of short 
service ; ‘‘a territorial system,” though they will not 
allow any regiment to have a settled home; and ‘‘linked 
battalions,” though the linking ruins the home battalion 
and fails to supply the foreign battalion with the right 
stamp of soldier. The result is that while the nation 
pays for a home army of 100,000, a militia of 100,000, 
and a reserve of 80,000, it is now admitted that all 
three together will yield for war nothing but a field 
army of 112,000 men. At the same time this army will 
have less guns than any other of its size, and the 
cavalry has only a third of the horses it will want for 
fighting. Next Sir Charles Dilke reviews the proposals 
of the Government, and urges that they should be 
accepted for what they are worth, not judged by 
theories, and he shows that Lord Lansdowne is a disciple 
of the modern practical school, which cares litttle for 
names and phrases if it can but produce a fighting force 
worth the money spent, and in conclusion trusts that 
the three years’ enlistment, if honestly worked and not 
spoiled by the War Office Jacobins, may perhaps lead to 
the right modifications of the system. Sir Charles 
Dilke’s papers embody the substance of what is to-day 
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agreed upon by all parties—except Sir A. Haliburton, 
who may be described as either the Arch-Jacobin or 
his apostle. 

It is therefore interesting to compare with this 
modern statement the criticisms upon the system now 
condemned published by ‘‘an officer” fourteen years 
ago, when the system was at the height of its vogue 
and the school of theorists were having their own way. 
The officer—whose name we do not know—shows 
that the school managed to override the most 
experienced soldiers of the day, and that it led the 
War Office into wild extravagance, such as that 
multiplication of field-officers from which the army has 
suffered so much. 

The whole question really turns on two phrases, 
short service” and ‘territorial organization,” with 
which the War Office has for a quarter of a century 
deceived first itself and then the public. There are 
only two sorts of soldiers—the professional and the 
non-professional; and the same man cannot be both. 
The professional soldier soldiers as long as he is fit, 
and is then pensioned, just as a man in any other trade 
or profession sticks to his work during his best years, 
and hopes in that time to make provision for his old 
age. The officers of all regular armies are professional 
soldiers ; and a professional army, if it is managed by 
able men, familiar with the contemporary theory and 
practice of war, and in earnest in their purpose to keep 
pace with the times in training and organization, is 
incomparably better than any other. But it must be 
small, because no nation can take more than a fraction 
of its men away from production, industry and trade. 
A non-professional soldier is a citizen who, without 
abandoning industry or trade, receives a military 
training, and is ready to obey the nation’s call to 
arms. In this category come the militia-man, the 
volunteer, the Swiss soldier, all of whom have perio- 
dical military lessons, and the ordinary soldiers of all 
short-service armies, who receive their training 
continuously during their twenty-first and twenty- 
second years, and then return to the life of agriculture, 
industry or trade. The War Office has, for nearly 
thirty years, taken recruits for seven or eight years, 
making them professional soldiers, crippling them for 
any other trade or occupation, except that of messen- 
gers or policemen, and then turning them adrift without 
pension. 

What has now to be done is to divide the British 
service into two categories: professional soldiering, 
necessary for India and the Colonies, and non- 
professional soldiering, necessary to produce a large 
army for home defence and the other purposes of a life- 
and-death struggle with one or two military Powers. 

A territorial army is one whose soldiers, being non- 
professional, are living in their homes and earning their 
own bread. In such an army the cadre, or head- 
quarters, officers and material of each unit (battalion, 
squadron or battery) are permanently quartered in the 
district where the men who have been trained by that 
unit live. On the call to arms the men walk over to 
the headquarters, receive their arms, cartridges and 
kit, and fall in under the officers who taught them and 
whom they know. The Volunteers and Militia are 
such territorial forces. The regular army is not and 
never can be so long as its units are for ever wandering 
round the globe. Lord Wolseley’s pet idea is to crush 
the real territorial forces into the unterritorial mould of 
the regular army and to call the result ‘‘ localisation.” 
That he should believe in his own phrases is startling 
enough, for no one doubts his ability. But that he 
should have induced a whole generation of Secretaries 
of State to believe them is a miracle, though a miracle 
which does not reveal in a favourable light the good 
sense or the intelligence of the Secretaries of State. 


REVIEWS AND ESSAYS IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


‘* Reviews and Essays in English Literature.” By the 
Rev. Duncan C. Tovey, M.A. London: Bell. 

Teaching of English Literature,” ‘‘ More’s. 

Utopia,” ‘‘ Fuller’s Sermons” ‘‘ Chesterfield’s. 

Letters,” ‘‘ Edmund Waller,” ‘‘ John Gay,” ‘‘ Ossian. 

and his Maker,” ‘‘ Elizabethan Poetry,” such are the 
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topics which Mr. Tovey discusses. But unhappily a 
sermon cannot be judged by its text, and we must 
reluctantly own that we have been greatly disappointed 
where we expected to be either entertained or instructed, 
or both. The first essay is merely a rechauffé of what 
has been urged in these columns and elsewhere, against 
the philological as distinguished from the liberal study 
of English literature, written, as the author oddly in- 
forms us, ‘‘ with considerable exaggeration.” The 
exaggeration we fail to see ; what is far more perceptible 
is that Mr. Tovey is a little frightened of his own plain 
speaking about the Clarendon Press school publica- 
tions, and Dr. Aldis Wright’s editions of Shakespeare’s 
plays, and so desires by this self-depreciation in his 


preface to disarm the hostility which his essay has 
‘no remote tendency to provoke. 


We have not, we 
own, much respect for this mode of warfare. The 
best of the literary essays are those on Waller and 
Gay, for though they contain little or nothing which 
will be new to scholars, they are written both 
vigorously and pleasantly, and will, no doubt, be a 
revelation to the general reader. The Essays on 
More’s Utopia, Fuller’s Sermons and Chesterfield’s 
letters are not only singularly inadequate, but very 
tedious, and for the worst of reasons, their insistence 
on the obvious. What we expect from a critic of 
writings which have long been before the world, is not 
what we expect from a compiler, the crambe repetita 
of his predecessors, nor the insight which ninety-nine 
out of a hundred readers may be trusted to possess, 
but new presentation and new lights. For example in 
‘*QOssian and his Makers” it would have been very 
much more to the point if Mr. Tovey, instead of in- 
sisting on what everybody knows, forgery, tawdriness 
and tinsel, had directed attention to what constituted 
the power and charm of the Ossianic poems, and 
enabled them to cast the spell which they did cast 
over people like Gray, Cesarotti, Goethe, Herder, 
Schiller, Madame de Stael, Byron, Scott, Coleridge 
and Matthew Arnold. No work could have influenced 
European literature in the way in which these poems 
influenced it had they merely been what Mr. Tovey 
assumes them to be and what they are almost uni- 
versally assumed to be. The Essay on ‘‘ England’s 
Helicon” and a ‘‘Cambridge Reminiscence” which 
closes the volume are excellent illustrations of the art 
at which De Quincey was so great an adept, the art of 
aiming at nothing and hitting it. Mr. Tovey is plainly 
a scholar, careful, accurate, sober if a little whimsical, 
and possessed of an extensive as well as exact know- 
ledge of English literature; but to be quite frank, we 
think the intrinsic merit of what he here reprints 
scarcely warrants reproduction in a permanent form. 


A HISTORY OF THE NAVY. 


‘‘The Royal Navy: A History; from the Earliest 
Times to the Present.” By Wm. Laird Clowes ; 
assisted by Sir Clements Markham, K.C.B., 
P.R.G.S.; Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S.N.; Mr. 
H. W. Wilson; Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, Assist.- 
Sec. U.S. Navy; Mr. L. Carr Laughton, &c. 
London: Sampson Low. In _ five volumes. 
Vol. II. 


[? is impossible not to feel great sympathy with Mr. 

Laird Clowes when he excuses delay in the publica- 
tion of this second volume of his great work on the 
score of his ill health. It is scarcely possible to avoid 
expressing that sympathy when he dates from Davos- 
am-Platz, and tells us that it has become ‘‘ impossible 
for him to live, except for brief periods at a time, any- 
where but in high altitudes.” Perhaps my sympathies 
are the more keen when I find myself unable to speak 
so confidently of the merit of this volume as I did of 
the former one. The original plan of the work was so 
excellent that no shortcomings could altogether mar it, 
but I am obliged to confess that I fail to see in this 
volume that fine grasp of cause and effect, that dramatic 
sense of the course of history, to the same extent as were 
present in the first one. On the other hand, the 
gigantic character of what has been undertaken becomes 
more’strongly marked in this volume than in the previous 
one, and I am more convinced of the debt of gratitude 
owed by the nation to the publishers for their enterprise 
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in putting forth so great a work. On their side nothing” 
seems to be wanting. The whole character of the- 
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publishers’ work is excellent. Paper, printing, binding: 
are all very good, and the beauty of the illustrations is 
very marked indeed. I am not sure that I ever saw, as 
an ordinary illustration of a book, so fine a portrait as. 
that given (opposite p. 120) of Robert Blake ; and the- 
reproduction of an engraving after Vettewinkel’s picture 
of the battle of 30 November, 1652, is excellent. 

This volume appears to be the work of Mr. Laird 
Clowes, of Sir Clements Markham—who has not con- 
fined himself wholly to voyages and discoveries — 
and of Mr. Laughton; but five out of the ten chapters 
appear to have been written by Mr. Laird Clowes 
himself. Mr. Laird Clowes’s industry always has 
been, and is here shown to have been, indefatigable. 
Indeed, the whole volume is a monument of research, 
and no student, with these volumes on his shelves, can 
ever be in doubt as to where to go for the particulars of 
any part of the history in which he is specially interested. 
The excellent method is still pursued of devoting a 
chapter to the civil history of the Navy—that is, a 
picture of what the Navy was—before the tale is told of 
what the Navy did, either in the way of fighting or of 
exploring. And we have still the judicious plan of. 
telling the story of the major operations in each war 
separately from the story of the minor operations, so 
that we should be able to draw great general conclu- 
sions from the events detailed. But I am conscious of 
feeling a want in this volume. I detect more of the 
mere recital of data and chronicle of events, not neces- 
sarily connected together, than of a connected history, 
showing by the exhibition of what the Navy was, how 
it was limited or helped in what it did, and why in cases 
it did one thing, or omitted to do another thing. To 
me the period taken up in this volume, from 1603 to 
1714, is, when regarded from the broad standpoint, 
almost the most interesting of the whole life of the 
Navy. The child was in its cradle when the volume 
opens ; it was a sturdy youth, with a character and a 
will of its own, before the volume closes. It was at 
this period that strategical axioms were discovered and 
acted on for the first time. Tactics now took the 
character which was preserved for more than a century. 
Those simplifications of form in the ships and of their 
armaments which gave the cue almost to our own time; 
those improvements in masting, rigging, and cutting of 
sails, which were so much in discourse among the 
admirals, and which continuously benefited the sailing 
qualities of the fleets, and enabled them to keep the sea. 
under worse and worse weather as time went on, were 
all the evolutions of this age. And the interweaving of 
moral, material and personal progress was the basis. 
upon which the acts of the Navy rested—acts which 
ultimately left us, in the year 1692, with that mastery 
of the seas which was never more to be openly chal- 
lenged. Although, then, the information as to the 
civil history of the Navy and its acts is, in a general. 
way, such as never was detailed so completely before, 
yet I miss the sense of connexion between the one 
set of facts and the other. When, for instance, the 
practice of withdrawing the heavier ships from sea 
service during the winter months is mentioned, it is 
classed as being determined by the same causes as 
those which determined the withdrawal of armies; 
into winter quarters. But the fact was that the 
larger ships were so leewardly, so badly masted and 
rigged, with sails so improperly cut, and with such 
defective reefing arrangements, that it was dangerous 
to trust them at sea in stormy weather. As these 
things improved, so did the ships remain at sea later 
and later in the season, until at length wars went on 
through the winter months just as they did in the 
summer. Again, when we consider the change in 
tactics from the practice of fighting in squadrons—that 
is, in masses—to that of fighting in line, we require to 
be reminded that it was not a mere change of idea that 
brought it about; it was the improvement in the cut of 
the sails, in the slinging and bracing of the yards, and, 
as Monson would lead us to infer, to ‘‘ the invention of 
the bowling.” There is an interesting discussion on the 
rise of the “‘line” in describing the battle of 2 and 3 
June, 1653, but it is a pity to turn aside from the 
main point, as between “line” and ‘‘line-of-battle,” to. 
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combat Granville Penn’s claim that his ancestor invented 
*‘the line.” Then again as to the “‘weather-gage:” the 
desire for it as a tactical advantage arose, according to 


Monson, because ‘‘he that hath the wind is out of , 


danger of being boarded, and has the advantage where 
to board and how to attempt the enemy.” And Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel leads us to suppose that had the 
ships not been very crank, with very tumble-home 
sides, this advantage of the weather-gage would not 
have arisen. Albemarle found its disadvantage in the 
battle of June 1666. It is in this sort of way that I 
miss the interweaving of the civil with the military 
history of the Navy, so that the one shall throw light 
upon the other. 

I miss, too, the sort of information I regard as the 
most useful of all in the relation of the military history. 
Take, for instance, the very obvious ‘“ strategical 
blunder,” attributed to the Court, in detaching Prince 
Rupert with a third of Albemarle’s fleet in the Downs 
to meet the supposed advance of a French squadron up 
the Channel, at a time when the whole British fleet was 
but a bare match for the Dutch fleet close at hand. 
The blunder as stated is so very obvious, that one feels 
certain that something more is wanted to explain it 
than Mahan’s suggestion that the position offered ‘‘ the 
subtlest temptation to a Commander” to do what 
was done. To send Rupert with twenty-four sail to 
meet a possible reinforcement of ten sail and then 
to fight a French fleet of thirty-six sail, while Albe- 
marle was left with fifty-six sail, to meet De Ruiter 
with eighty-five, is such complete and palpable wrong- 
doing, that one feels certain we have not got the 
rights of the story. One feels quite sure that the 
Court, if we only knew it, was in some way misinformed, 
or else that Albemarle was in possession of orders 
which justified the detachment. Iam, too, disappointed 
with the treatment of Beachy Head, both in its stra- 
tegical and tactical aspects. From the amount of 
interest that has been created, and the strong and 
various opinions that have been uttered since I resusci- 
tated the naval view of the day, and justified it against 
the historian’s view, it has been made clear that the 
battle was a sort of pivot upon which whole schemes 
of strategy and tactics may turn. I had looked for 

eat elucidation on the one side or on the other when 

r. Laird Clowes, with his immense capacity for 
bringing accurate data together, came to deal with it. 
Mr. Laird Clowes’s diagram, though more explanatory 
than Mahan’s, is as far as may be from explaining how 
it was that the Dutch van became so involved and was 
so badly handled. I suppose neither author had seen 
the diagram in Charnock, said to have been prepared 
under Torrington’s order. It is far indeed from ap- 
proaching correctness ; nothing but scale would enable 
a diagram to do that; but yet a mere glance at it gives 
the sense of the overlapping and doubling under which 
the Dutch van suffered. My requirements did not 
demand from me any close examination of the battle, 
but I see I have taken the defeat of the Dutch as 
sufficiently accounted for by the overlapping and 
doubling-upon, and by the fact that the Dutch were 
Originally 22 ships, averaging 61°8 guns, against 25 
French ships, averaging 64°7 guns. Mr. Laird Clowes 
does not allow the original inferiority of the Dutch, but 
allows the ultimate doubling of the French upon Evertsen. 
In any case I think it should be noticed that what- 
ever happened to Evertsen, Evertsen brought upon 
himself by wilfully separating from the centre of the 
fleet. I should have been glad also to have had it ex- 
plained why Torrington did not use his fire-ships. It 
was an omission that has greatly puzzled me. As 
to the strategy that led to the battle, Mr. Clowes 
is scarcely fair to bia oi in blaming him for not 
having look-out ships off Brest before the 13th of June, 
when he only got his orders after the 26th of May, and 
only joined his fleet on the goth. But I think he is 
more just in summing up the three courses that 
were open to him and commenting on his choice. It is, 
however, quite impossible to say,what Nelson would 
have done under the conditions, except that if he had 
attacked he would have done it with more skill; but 
then Nelson never was tried in command of an allied 
fleet, though he had to do with a few Portuguese ships. 
On the great point of all, whether the partial character 
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of the allied defeat hindered a French invasion, no light 
at all is thrown. In face of the great array of authori- 
ties that have been consulted, it is disappointing that 
we should hear nothing of the Dutch view of the tactics 
of the battle and the strategy that led to it. 

But perhaps in expressing disappointment in this 
way I show an expectation which the nature of the 
work would prevent being realised. In any case we are 
getting the most complete Naval history that has ever 
been written, and it may be hypercritical to ask for 
more. P. H. CoLoms. 


“THE DIVINA COMMEDIA.” 


‘*Dante: A Defence of the Ancient Text of the ‘ Divina 
Commedia.’” By Wickham Flower, F.S.A. 
London: Chapman. 

“ Twenty-five Cantos from the ‘ Divina Commedia’ of 
Dante.” Translated into English verse by C. 
Potter. London: Digby Long. 


( UID tanto dignum feret hic promissor hiatu”? or 

in other words, who has been interfering with the 
ancient text of the ‘“‘ Divina Commedia” ? What most 
of those interested in the question want to do is to find 
out what the ancient text was. Now there is a famous 
passage in which Dante, according to the great majority 
of MSS., refers to a certain ‘‘Re Giovanni”—*‘ King 
John.” We know perfectly well who the person re- 
ferred to was, and that his name was not John but 
Henry; for Mr. Flower’s suggestion that the person 
meant may really have been called John will not hold 
water fora moment. In point of fact he was the eldest 
son of a Duke of Aquitaine and lord of a good deal 
more of what is now France, and, because he also reck- 
oned part of this island among his realms, we know him 
as King Henry II. The younger Henry, after a common 
fashion of the time, was crowned once or twice in his 
father’s lifetime, and was accordingly known all over 
Europe as “‘the young King”—in Italian “‘il Re 
giovane.” Also, as we know, he had a brother who 
really was called John, and who in due course became 
a “‘ pukka” king, as they say in India. 

Here, of course, were all the conditions necessary for 
confusion, in an age when knowledge was handed down 
almost entirely by word of mouth; and it is not sur- 
prising that by the end of the next century we find even 
professed historians in Italy under the impression that 
*‘the Young King” and ‘‘King John” were one and 
the same person. The people who made the copies of 
Dante’s poem were, of course, in the same predicament. 
So that even if Dante did write ‘“‘ giovane,” we may be 
sure that the vast majority of them would have given 
Giovanni,” all the more readily because the next word 
is ‘‘i.” Some modern editors have been perhaps rather 
too ready to assume that Dante was better informed than 
his contemporaries; though as he read Provengal, in 
which language the confusion could hardly occur, he 
may well have been. 

This theory Mr. Flower will not have at any price ; 
not because he has gone into the question critically, but 
solely because the MSS. and early editions agree in 
reading ‘‘Giovanni”; and he develops, in a volume of 
sixty pages, his contention that an old-established 
reading ought not to be altered even if proved to be 
wrong, z.e., other than what the author wrote. This, 
we fear, merely shows that he does not in the least 
understand either the objects or the methods of textual 
criticism. And, by the way, if he is such a stickler for 
ancient usage, why does he permit himself to write the 
**Divina Commedia”? We doubt if he will find the 
epithet in any MS.; he certainly will not find it in any 
printed edition till the sixteenth century was well on its 


way. 

This is a second edition. The first seems to have 
been received with favour in Aberdeen, the North of 
Ireland, and the West of England. It may therefore 
be left to stand on its merits; but for the sake of 
London readers a specimen may be given,— . 

** And when within, I would, had molten glass 

Streamed to refresh me, so intense the glow ;— 

= wad the kind father, soothing whilst we pass, 

‘Soon shall thy eyes behold thy loved Beatrice 

now.’ 
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‘Ye blessed of My Father, come!’ the song ; 
Whilst too intense the glow to choose our way ;— 
Then evening fell; not changing for less strong, 
Though veiled in ardour, beams, that westward 
turned the day.” 
If any reader, wishing to understand the meaning of 
these lines, is led to look at the original, Mr. Potter will 
not have written in vain. But somehow we miss the 
‘‘clearness of thought and gracefulness of diction” 
which seem to have enchanted Hereford. 


THE ANDREE EXPEDITION. 


** Andrée and his Balloon.” By Henri Lachambre and 
Alexis Machuron. London: Constable. 


RE-MORTEM obituary notices are inconvenient and 
unpopular ; but the present work is welcome, as 
it contains a detailed account of Andrée’s balloon by 
its maker, M. Lachambre. The book thus helps us to 
estimate what chance there is of Andrée himself correct- 
ing some of the inaccurate statements made in it about 
him. The description of the balloon is no doubt reli- 
able, which cannot be said for any other part of the 
book. It teems with errors. The name of Andrée’s 
starting-point should be Pike’s Bay and not ‘‘ the Port 
of Virgo.” Andrée’s previous expedition to Spitzbergen 
was in 1882, not in 1892. ‘‘Horn Sund Bay” is 
pleonastic in name, and the place is on the west coast 
of the main island, and not on the east coast as stated 
on p. 73. The author’s natural history is even worse 
than his geography. The auk is not the same bird as 
the fulmar petrel, and neither of these birds is a wild 
duck ; all Arctic birds do not live on fish, because even 
if the local fish supply were adequate, many of the birds 
could not avail themselves of it. The author seems to 
have read some fantastic account of the Arctic regions 
before he visited them, and he displays remarkable 
ingenuity in reconciling his observations with the bold 
generalisations he had learnt. Thus he had met with 
the statement that the Arctic flora consists of a few 
mosses, and he was accordingly puzzled to find in Spitz- 
bergen buttercups and daisies of the same species as he 
may have seen in France. But as a logical Frenchman 
he stifles his doubts and forces his facts to fit his 
theories. Thus there is ‘‘no vegetation,” he tells us, 
‘*to gladden our sight—nothing but a few varieties of 
moss bearing tiny white, violet and yellow flowers; the 
yellow ones, larger than the rest, resemble very much 
the buttercups with which our meadows are dotted in 
spring.” So he maintains his faith in his formula by 
enlarging the class of mosses, until it includes the 
buttercups, Arctic poppies and rock-roses. Nature 
comes off second-best when it comes into conflict with 
a Frenchman’s formula. 

The translation is anonymous, which is the best thing 
to be said for it. Eider-duck are always called eider- 
geese. The following is a fair average sentence: ‘‘ ‘My 
kingdom for a horse,’ cries Richard III., in one of those 
struggles in which the human wretch thinks he acquires 
so much glory by massacring his fellow-man and by 
spreading death in his path.” As a sample of what the 
translator can rise to on occasion, we quote a verse 
from a poem by M: Lachambre : 

‘* Two foxes that were but foxlets, as yet, 

Quite young little things, 

Were captured by chance 

By the good Doctor Grumberg 

On the Isles of Spitzbergen.” 
It would not be fair to the publishers to quote any 
more. When we first read that ‘‘ poem” we regretted 
not having gone with Andrée. There will have to bea 
muzzling order for poets. 

M. Lachambre’s patriotism is stronger than his poetry. 
‘*]T never feel weary,” he says, ‘‘ of contemplating the 
noble colours of the French flag proudly floating at the 
head of the splendid vessel—a delicate compliment to 
me, which moves me more than I can tell.” And he 
can tell a great deal when the spirit is on him. There 
are pages of rhapsodic ‘‘ hogswash” about the French 
flag that read like military evidence at the Zola trial. 

The description of the scenery in Spitzbergen is often 
quaint. ‘‘ Immense glaciers animate the landscape,” 
and ‘‘gigantic icebergs, resembling in their shape and 
blueish colour immense crystals of copperas, are drifting 
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about in the middle of the bay—a veritable oasis, where 
the temperature is very mild notwithstanding the snow 
which covers the ground almost entirely.”” Beside the 
animated glaciers and on one of the snow-covered oases 
M. Lachambre had to stay for six weary weeks in the 
summer of 1896; for he not only made the balloon, but 
went to Spitzbergen to superintend its installation. 
In a description of the start of the expedition from 
Gothenborg on the first Sunday in June the author is 
more at home than in the geographical portion of the 
work. He did not enjoy the voyage, and such were his 
sufferings that he declares ‘‘I should have thrown 
myself into the sea had I forgotten, for one moment, 
my duty and my family.” Thus inspired he lived to 
reach Spitzbergen, where his days were ‘full of 
emotions” which mixed metaphors only can express. 
His boating picnics around Pike’s Bay led to critical 
and actually desperate situations. M. Lachambre kept 
the whole expedition amused, though it appears that he 
does not quite understand how he did it. Unfortunately 
his devotion did not meet its proper reward, for he was 
not present at the actual ascent of the balloon. The 
inflation was not completed in 1896 in time for the 
ascent to be made that year, and M. Lachambre would 
not face another season in Spitzbergen. So his nephew, 
M. Machuron, went in his stead, and describes for us 
the emotions of the ‘‘ stupendous moment,” when at 
length the balloon sailed northward. 

The start was marred by the accidental loss of Andrée’s 
drag-ropes, owing to one of the innumerable patent ap- 
pliances on the balloon beginning to work when it was 
hoped it would remain quiet. There is a photographic 
reproduction of the one message received from Andrée: it 
was despatched two days after the start, when the balloon 
had only floated 137 miles north, or at the rate of almost 
exactly three miles an hour. M. Lachambre tells us that 
the balloon could float for fifty days; but that is a very 
optimistic estimate which probably no one else shares. 
And it is the fact that Andrée drifted into a calm, which 
is his main chance of safety. For though it may have 
prevented his reaching the Pole, it may have led to his 
descent at a sufficiently low latitude to have enabled 
him to reach land before winter. An account of the 
probable meterological conditions in the region north of 
Spitzbergen after Andrée’s start, for which data are now 
available, would have added to the value of this well- 
illustrated but otherwise disappointing book. 


AMERICAN FINANCE. 
[PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. | 


‘Thirty Years of American Finance (1865-1896).” 
By Alexander Dana Noyes. New York and 
London: Putnam. 


\ K JE hope that Mr. Noyes will escape lynching at the 

hands of his countrymen. Americans are noto- 
riOusly sensitive to adverse criticisms of their customs 
and institutions, and Mr. Noyes does not fail for want 
of plain speaking in the brief financial history of the 
United States since the Civil War. In his opening 
chapter he tells us that ‘‘the period (1869) was con- 
genial to juggling with public credit and legislative 
pledges. It comprised such a succession of episodes as 
the plundering reign of the Tweed cabal in New York 
city, |the infamous gold-market conspiracy into which 
the ringleaders nearly dragged the Federal adminis- 
tration, the rise of vulgar and dishonest railway specu- 
lators to public eminence, the notorious corruption of 
the courts byjsuch adventurers. Moral sense seemed 
for a time to have deteriorated in the whole community.” 
In his closing pages he enlarges upon the corruption of 
the Senate as shown in the fact that ‘‘ on the eve of the 
passage of the Wilson Bill it was discovered that 
several senators, whose votes controlled action on the 
sugar duties, were speculating on Wall Street in the 
stock of the refining company chiefly interested.” 
During the intermediate period he gives us many varia- 
tions upon the same theme. ‘“‘ Financial lunacy” is 
his epithet for the notorious Matthews resolution 
passed by both Houses in 1878, declaring that the 
bonds of the United States should be payable in the 
silver dollars of the Bland Law, after they had been 
largely subscribed in London and other European 
centres on the express understanding that they were 
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payable in gold. ‘‘ What have we to do with abroad ?” 
asked Senator Matthews, amid patriotic cheers, in 
support of the repudiation of a formal bargain of which 
the Government had already obtained the fruits. Here, 
again, is Mr. Noyes’s description of the state of things in 
1884: ‘‘The stock markets passed through an acute and 
very alarming convulsion, led up to by the commercial 
depression, the flight of foreign capital, and the dis- 
ordered Treasury finances, and immediately precipitated 
‘by the discovery of several vast financial frauds. Look- 
‘ing at 1884 in retrospect, it would seem that the 
financial community for a day or two lost faith entirely 
in the honesty and credit of its members.” 
He describes the development of railway speculation 
as one of ‘‘ open robbery, fraudulent stock issues and 


judicial corruption,” which disappeared only to be 


‘*replaced by another form of plunder on a larger 
scale.” It would be easy to fill columns with such 
passages; but the task is a thankless one, and we 
have quoted enough. The impression of such a book 
upon the reader’s mind is a most painful one. ‘‘A 
financial history of the Government and people of the 
United States” is its sub-title ; but the one abundantly 
clear fact in it is that, in spite of democratic electoral 
machinery, the Government and the people cannot be 
bracketed together in that way. It is rather the 
financial history of a handful of financiers, speculators, 
and professional politicians calling themselves the 
pecple, and seeking personal advantage at the expense 
of the country, without the slightest regard for the 
recurrent dislocation of industry and widespread 
suffering amongst the actual people following upon 
their operations. The American people have notori- 
ously allowed the standard of political and commercial 
morality of this financier class to present itself to the 
world as ¢hetr standard ; the typical American rule of 
conduct ; and the industries of the country, especially 
the agricultural industry of the Western States, to be 
treated as mere counters in a gamble, cornered, 
tariffed and freight-charged for the sole benefit of the 
smart men on Wall Street. Any outside statement of 
the facts has provoked the intense indignation of the 
States. What will they say to a native critic, who is 
neither an agitator nor an axe-grinder, but a political 
scientist of unquestionable repute ? 


SPORT IN KASHMIR. 
[PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. | 


‘‘Sport in the Highlands of Kashmir.” By H. Z. 
Darrah. Illustrated. London: Rowland Ward. 


M® WARD set a high standard by the last 

volume of his ‘‘Sportsman’s Library,” the 
inside covers of which are, thanks to their bizarre zebra 
‘pattern, becoming somewhat familiar, but Mr. Darrah’s 
volume does not suffer by the comparison. On the 
whole, indeed, we lay down the book with a feeling of 
thanks that the ruthless butchery too often regarded as 
inseparable from sport has no place in its pages. 
Occasionally, it is true, to his own regret and before 
he acquires a telescope to aid his sight, the author kills 
ridiculously small sheep and goats, but he shows 


‘throughout a spirit of moderation usually absent from 


such expeditions and from the pages in which they are 
set down, and indeed we follow him through the first 
six chapters—and excellent reading they are—without 
being in at the death of a single beast. More than once, 
let us grant, these horned game owe their immunity to 
indifferent shooting, on the subject of which Mr. 
Darrah is refreshingly frank. 

The ground over which he stalks his game is any- 
‘thing but soft, and he is, once at any rate, cruelly 


misled by a former handbook of the district. Even the 


‘so-called ‘‘ roads” of Baltistan dwindle on occasion to 
three or four inches in width, and, indistinguishable 
from the rest of the country, remind the wearied 
climber of those somewhat similar ‘‘ roads” in Assam 
that exist only in the maps of the Public Works Depart- 
ment. As some idea of his arduous progress it may be 
mentioned that a stiff day’s march only showed on the 
map an advance of seventeen miles. The special 
equipment necessary for this travel over snow and 
crag, the ‘‘grass shoes” and the rest, is admirably 
set down by the author, and forms interesting reading 
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even to those who have no mind to follow him to the 
heights peopled by ibex and markhor. Not that 
these coveted beasts were his rarest finds, for at an 
elevation of rather over sixteen thousand feet he en- 
countered an honest coolie. It is a pity that this re- 
markable Asiatic was not photographed and measured 
like the rest, for his like will surely never more be seen. 

The hardships of that region are not all to the 
pedestrian. Some of the vehicles, pictures of which are 
reproduced from the author’s none too successful snap- 
shots with the kodak, are also fear-inspiring, while, 
judging from the solemn regularity with which, at long 
intervals, Mr. Darrah records his several tubbings, 
cleanliness is practised above the snow-line with some 
difficulty. Indeed, a daub of vinolia cream is recom- 
mended each morning in lieu of the bath. 

The author does not appear to have been more than 
usually blessed in his shikari, for the pious Abdullah, 
although far-sighted, made more than one remarkable 
miscalculation in the matter of specimen horns, while he 
was a poor cragsman, following instead of leading his 
employer, and his impatience spoilt many a good shot. 
Still, we are told something on a later page, among a 
mass of other practical information, of the exceeding 
difficulty of finding a first-rate shikari. These hints, by 
the way, contain detailed accounts of expenses, a most 
necessary but often absent feature in such a chronicle, 
and the author is particularly entertaining when com- 
paring the ideal account submitted by his ‘‘ skin-man,” 
for setting up his trophies, with the same reduced by a 
simple process to its lowest terms. 

In his natural history, scanty though it is, Mr. 
Darrah shows to least advantage. Indeed, the book is 
probably the poorest in this respect that Mr. Ward has 
yet issued. What, for example, a ‘‘ carnivorous 
mouth ” may indicate Mr. Darrah best knows himself ; 
but there was, at any rate, nothing to alarm him in the 
spectacle of a grass-eating bear. Not only, indeed, is 
this particular Isabelline bear habitually vegetarian, but 
it is questionable, popular prejudice notwithstanding, 
whether it might not be said of all bears, save perhaps 
the grizzly and polar, that they prefer vegetable food 
throughout the greater part of the year. Again, the 
author’s objection to the inclusion of the Kiang, or 
Thibetan wild ass, among the ‘‘ wild horses” obviously 
ignores the established classification in which the horses 
embrace both the asses and the zebras. 

The faults in the book are, however, trifling. Per- 
haps the illustrations disappoint by their striking con- 
trast with those prepared for other volumes from the 
same publisher. The heads are excellent, so far as they 
go; but it cannot be said that the photographs of land- 
scape and natives are always happy in their effect. In 
one, in fact, the members of the party suggest the 
figures on a mouldering bas-relief in the irreligious light 
of the British Museum. 


WORCESTER CHINA. 
[PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. } 


‘*Worcester China. A Record of the Work of Forty- 
five Years, 1852-1897.” By R. W. Binns, F.S.A., 
&c. Edited by Charles F. Binns. London: 
Quaritch. 


Some thirty years ago the public was indebted to 

Mr. Binns for an interesting history of a ‘‘ Century 
of Potting in the City of Worcester.” This was a 
work which was wanted ; and it proved welcome to the 
antiquarian and the amateur of china. The Potter’s 
art holds a high place in the record of British industries, 
and as potters we have been able to compare favourably 
with foreign rivals. If not the first to discover the 
mysteries of the Hard Porcelain in Europe, we were at 
any rate among the first; and the productions of 
Chelsea, Bow, Derby and Worcester can hold their own 
with the masterpieces of Dresden and Sévres. It was 
not at Worcester that the secrets of the envied oriental 
art were first discovered, but for the Worcester potters 
was reserved the honour of perfecting the work begun 
in England by Cookworthy, Chaffers, Champion and 
others. Consequently, Mr. Binns’ first book was an 
essential part of the history of one of our great British 
industries. Of his second effort, however, we fear the 
same cannot be said. It is written in a simple straight- 
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forward style, but is sadly lacking in general interest. 
That the Worcester manufactory has emerged from a 
temporary obscurity and taken again its high position 
is an interesting fact of which we are all aware; and that 
its success is largely due to the guiding hand of Mr. 
Binns is a truth that reflects great credit on that gentle- 
man. But at the same time, there is little excuse for 
anticipating fame by such an elaborate advertisement as 
appears in the present volume. The hundred and odd 
pages contained within its elegant vellum cover will be of 
little use to the student of ceramics. They contain little 
more than a somewhat dreary list of honours gained at 
International Exhibitions, presentations to Mr. Binns 
reported in full from local newspapers, visits of Royal 
personages, peers and ambassadors ‘to the Factory, a 
journey of Mr. Binns to the palace at Potsdam, an in- 
teresting notice of the Worcester Museum and an 
elaborate puff of the best of the recent productions of 
the Factory. As an advertisement of the Royal Wor- 
cester Porcelain Works, or as a report of the company 
for the last forty-five years, Mr. Binns’ book is admir- 
able. But from an artistic or educational point of view 
it is valueless. The illustrations have been carefully 
selected, and are as good as uncoloured illustrations of 
porcelain can be. 


MODERN ROME. 


‘‘ The Makers of Modern Rome.” By Mrs. Oliphant. 
With illustrations by Henry P. Riviére, A.R.W.S., 
and Joseph Pennell. London: Macmillan. 


WE are glad that a new edition of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
book on Modern Rome has been called. for. 
It is, perhaps, the best work of its class by that able 
and lamented writer. Of course, it does not pretend to 
be a rival of those great monumental works by foreign 
writers, which still hold the field from the purely 
historical point of view. The author herself made no 
claim tooriginal research of any important nature, nor did 
she attempt a settlement of those vexed questions which 
have long occupied the gravest students. But she did 
fairly and legitimately claim a certain individuality in 
the treatment of these questions on the human side, if 
not so as to appeal to more recondite scholars. The work 
was written during a period of personal sorrow and 
suffering, which greatly interfered with the continuity 
of her labours, and it is inscribed to the memory of 
three members of her own family, whose ashes lie under 
the walls of Rome. This semi-historical treatise is 
divided into four books—namely, Honourable Women, 
not a few; the Popes who made the Papacy; Lo 
Popolo: and the Tribune of the People ; and the Popes 
who made the City. Under each of these heads the 
writer collected much material, and transformed it into 
a narrative instinct with life. Some of the sections have 
all the fascination of a novel in their mode of treat- 
ment ; and in the third book the extraordinary career of 
Rienzi the Deliverer is once, more dramatically told. 
As regards the illustrations, those by Mr. Riviére are 
satisfactory and adequate. Those by Mr. Pennell are 
what Mr. Pennell’s illustrations so frequently are, 
utterly worthless from an artistic point of view. 


FICTION. 


“Rough Justice.” By M. E. Braddon. London: 


Simpkin. 


ISS BRADDON has contrived to amuse the 
world for so many years with a long series of 
novels built largely after the same pattern, that there 
must needs be some savour of ungraciousness in any 
suggestion of falling off in her latest work. Yet it is 
plain that, in departing from her familiar formule, as 
she has done in ‘‘ Rough Justice,” she has achieved less 
than her usual success. For Oliver Griswold, the devil 
from the machine, is a character needing for credibility 
a greater subtlety of psychological treatment than 
Miss Braddon can compass. A philanthropist who 
kills his cousin in order that he may use her fortune 
for the furthering of his benevolent schemes is obviously 
a person not readily conceivable, even by the most 
credulous of novel-readers ; and though he represents 
Miss Braddon’s most elaborate essay in psychology, he 
is altogether a failure, and his philanthropy is but an 
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apparent mask for his crude selfishness. This does not, 
however, diminish the interest of the book as noticeably 
as might be expected, for on the development of the 
plot and the delineation of the other characters, Miss 
Braddon has brought to bear all her old spirit and skill. 
Arnold Wentworth, for instance, and Mary Freeland 
are for the most part strongly and truthfully drawn, 
and the story of their love is unfolded with unflagging 
sympathy. The details of the murder are cleverly con- 
trived, though Fance the detective is slightly more 
incompetent and wooden than the rest of his kind. 
The eponymous “‘ Justice” is certainly of the roughest 
kind, unlikely, one would think, to satisfy an innocent 
man who had been tried for his life. But, after all, it is 
unreasonable to demand that there shall be many 
points of contact with life in a novel of this kind. It is 
not deep, nor particularly wide, in its philosophy: but 
twill serve. 


By Dorothea Gerard (Madame 


‘*A Forgotten Sin.” ( 
London and Edinburgh = 


Longard de Longgarde). 
Blackwood. 

If, in the Abbé Prévost’s familiar story, Carmen 
had been the illegitimate daughter of Michaela’s father, 
and had been influenced in the treatment of Don 
José by a passionate desire to avenge her mother’s be- 
trayal; and if the story had been transplanted from 
Spain to latter-day England, the result would have 
borne a marked similarity to Miss Dorothea Gerard’s. 
present novel. Robert Morell’s “‘ forgotten sin” is his. 
seduction of Eva Birke, whose daughter, a fascinating 
opera-singer, appears when he is the respectable father 
of a good and beautiful girl, and entraps the latter’s 
fiancé into a discreditable liaison. Dennison, the 
fiancé, is a type of the man whose aspirations after the 
ideal of purity are continually at war with his passions, 
chief among which is a hypersensuous love of music. 
So the tragic farce is played out almost to the proper 
end: but at the last moment Carmen repents and sends. 
José back to Michaela, and the father simultaneously 
commits suicide. It is not a cheerful story, and Miss 
Gerard tells it with curious apathy and disinterested-_ 
ness. The attempt to lift it from its proper plane of 
melodrama to that of tragedy is obvious, but scarcely 
successful. 


‘‘Under the Dragon Flag.” By James Allen. London: 
Heinemann. 
HE most exciting sentence in this book occurs om 
p. 120, where the author says: ‘‘I obtained a 
passage in a French steamer to Callao, whence I made 
my way overland to San Francisco.” One cannot help 
being thrilled at this austerity of description. A man 
of adventure who can dismiss such a feat in a single 
sentence is worthy of any honour. We shall expect to 
soon see in books of personal reminiscence such words 
as these : ‘‘I obtained a passage in a French steamer 
to Bombay, whence I made my way overland to 
Antwerp.” This herculean language dazes the puny 
reviewer. 

The book is a truthful description of James Allen’s 
experiences in the Chino-Japanese war, which included 
the naval battle at the mouth of the Yalu river and the 
sacking of Port Arthur. We believe that the press, 
generally, concede the book to be a spirited historical 
revelation. Really there can be nothing in the character’ 
of a man who would go overland from Callao to San 
Francisco to prevent him from having many experiences 
in the Chino-Japanese war. Indeed, he might have been 
either the Chinese or the Japanese. We would hesitate 
to place a numerical limit upon a man of this kind. 
In the opening paragraph the author remarks that 
he can make no claim to literary skill. That is just 
where he is mistaken. He can consistently lay claims 
to most formidable literary skill. ‘I obtained a pas- 
sage on a French steamer to Callao, whence I ”——But, 
there! A little of a great thing isenough. ‘‘I obtained 
a passage on a”——— How these lines ring in the memory ! 

After wading for a time through the blood of the 
Port Arthur massacre one comes upon a paragraph less. 
impassioned perhaps than the lines on p. 120, but 
nevertheless instinct with dramatic fire. It relates the 
sad end of a Japanese officer. ‘‘I took advantage of 
his unguarded pause to plunge my bayonet in his body,. 
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with a thrust so rapid that he had not time to make the 
least movement to avoid it. He fell at once where he 
stood, but attempted to rise again, when I gave him 
another prick which settled his business. . .. . I bent 
over him with the lantern, and soon perceived from the 
richness of his uniform and accoutrements, as well as 
from the look of caste about the head and face, that I 
had killed an officer of high rank. ....I took 
possession of his sword, which was a very beautiful 
and valuable weapon, the hilt ornamented by a 
quantity of massive and richly-chased gold, and a 
great number of tiny diamonds and rubies—infinitesimal 
gems set in pretty, quaint devices with a larger stone 
here and there.” We understand that upon the arrival 
of the first copy of this book in Tokio the Japanese 
officer will apply for a pension. Poor officer of high 
rank! Bayoneted on p. 95 in the very flower of his 
lusty manhood! He should have two pensions. 

And so the story rolls on to its supreme climax on 
Pp. 120, and then droops cefully to its conclusion, 
where the author says: ‘‘If my little narrative should 
for only a few furnish not merely entertainment but 
admonition, I shall not have gone through quite use- 
lessly my varied and painful experience of life.” 

Uselessly ? We should think not! We have been 
roughly estimating the cost of a journey overland 
from Callao to San Francisco, and find that it ap- 
proximates five hundred thousand pounds. Moreover, 
the fascinating fact develops that Mr. Allen is not 
due in England until 30 December, 1899. As he seems 
to be in England already, we imagine that there is a 
mistake somewhere in the calculations, but at any 
rate we know that this titanic soul refused to buy 
a steamer ticket for £12 in the manner of the 


‘Sickeningly degraded creatures of custom, but rather 


preferred to tramp the mountains, forests, and deserts 
of two continents, pass through the fevers and bandits 
of eight nations, all in the interests of literature. 
Some travellers have made books out of lesser exploits. 

**I obtained a passage in a French steamer to 
Callao, whence I made my way overland to San 
Francisco.” 


‘*The People of Clopton.” By George Bartram. Lon- 
don: Unwin. 1897. 


Clopton is a village ‘‘ right in the heart of the ‘ green 
Midlands.’” We presume that there are people who 
take pleasure in the maundering annals, enriched with 
broad vernacular, of such places, or these would not be 
so frequently published. This book is fairly typical 
of its class. There is no particular story, but a great 
array of subordinate characters is dragged across the 
scene, and we are initiated into the minutest details of 
their drowsy existence. We are tempted more than 
once to exclaim with one of the characters, ‘‘ Damn it, 
Jaack, saay gloory be to the Feyther an’ done wi't. 
What the davvel be oop wi’ ’ee to-noight, a-jawin’ awaay 
as’ee du?” Weare taken to ‘‘ the Particular Baptist 
chapel,” where the author exclaims, ‘‘ What a noise 
my aunt’s stomach makes—it rumbles and growls like 
the gale in the chimney o’ nights.” We assist at a 
fight with a gipsy, we are treated to a belated tirade 
against the power of landlords and their wickedness in 
preserving pheasants, and we yawn over a ballad in 
twelve verses, ‘‘ by the young poet of this neighbour- 
hood,” with the intimation, ‘‘ Note that I give the song 
as Sewell sang it—in dialect.” ‘‘ You will have learned 
little,” the author somewhat unnecessarily concludes, 
‘*from my rambling tale, but it may have brought you 
to think that much that men call knavery is the salt of 
life, and, after all, woman’s love shall endure as long 
as the world doth stand,” which is perhaps as lame and 
impotent a conclusion as we ever encountered. As one 
of the characters remarks, ‘‘ ’Tis too long a taale, lad— 
there’s bin enough yaarnin’ for one noight.” 


‘The Stray Notes of a Wayfarer” (Roxburghe 
Press), by A. C. C., are gentle and amiable maunderings 
about Oxford and deaf people and two or three dogs, 
We recommend them to elderly ladies, to read in the 
train between London and Eastboume. 

‘Froggy, or My Lord Mayor” (Leadenhall Press), 
by C. J. Scotter, calls itself ‘* A Story of the Trials of 

ffice.” It is really a roaring farce, tortured into book 
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form. It abounds in “situations,” all farcical, and, 
except occasionally, when the thing is overdone, it will 
succeed in amusing the reader nearly as much as his 
comic paper amuses him. 

** Another’s Burden” (Downey) is not a first-rate 
specimen of Mr. James Payn, who has long ceased to 
do himself justice. The old humour peeps out occa- 
sionally, as in Lady Emily, the doughty aunt. But the 
interest of the tale is a little forced, and the climax 
too obvious to every novel-reader as only a question 
of time—and 

** Lady Groome’s Secret” (Addison), by Marie Zim- 
mermann, was of the order of secrets common to injured 
wifehood, with the slight variation that the supposed 
lover turned out to be—not the lady’s brother—but her 
mother disguised as a man. The pair fall upon each 
other’s necks in full view of the husband and the villain. 
Then comes accusation, indignation, the flight of the 
outraged matron, and satiety on the part of the patient 
reader. 

‘Master Skylark” (Macmillan), by John Bennett, 
is a pretty and graceful little tale of a Warwickshire 
boy in 1596. The opportunities of bringing in the 
Bard and the Virgin Queen are not to be resisted, and 
Mr. Bennett does it better than most. The illustrations 
(by Mr. Reginald Birch) are charming, every one of 
them. 

‘‘The Silver Fox” (Lawrence & Bullen), by Martin 
Ross and E. Somerville, though not such a clever novel 
as ‘*The Real Charlotte,” yet has its merits. Lady 
Susan is a delicate portrait, and Slaney is sympathetic. 
The touch of tragedy and picturesque superstition saves 
the book from being a mere slight sketch of a specious 
‘*bounder” and his influence on two decent youn 
women. Old as the hunting-accident device is, it 
answers its purpose here, and comes in quite artistically. 
Hughie’s broken nerve is cleverly done, and prevents 
the catastrophe from seeming too startling a coincidence 
with his presentiments. Altogether ‘‘The Silver Fox” 
is a rather well-written bit of work, on very unassuming 
lines. 

‘*A Modern Meribah” (Skeffington), by Geraldine 
Kemp, with all due respect to the lady who has written 
it with such intense conviction, seems to our benighted 
apprehension little more than a farrago of nonsense 
from ‘‘Lo! there were four angels” to ‘‘And God 
knew all.” The author probably ‘‘ knows all” too; she 
certainly knows how to make a book ‘‘ space out” to a 
fair size. This is how it is done. 

** While they see, moreover, 
The straitness 
And the painfulness 
From which 
They have been delivered, 
And the 
Large room which they shall 
Receive 
With joy and immortality.” 
It was quite an inspiration to make a metrical line out 
of ‘‘and the.” road margins are a crude device 
beside it. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


“[ SSRE seems to have been quite a revival in trans- 
lations of Continental writers, due to the enterprise 
of a few of the younger publishers. The old belief, that 
they were poor investments, is fast disappearing in 
the light of one or two indisputable successes. The 
reception of the mcurnful ‘‘ Triumph of Death” has 
emboldened Mr. Heinemann to issue another of 
D’Annunzio’s works, ‘‘Il Piacere,” which will be 
rendered into English by Mrs. Georgina Harding. 
D’Annunzio’s appearance is not quite what one might 
expect. He is a well-groomed, well-dressed man, of 
rather ordinary appearance and, in his bearing, conveys 
the impression of being on friendly terms with the 
world generally. He has aristocratic tendencies, as 
befits a member of an old Italian family, and, by his 
marriage with the daughter of the Duc Gallese, is allied 
to some of the highest Roman families. 


The Napoleon boom is, even now, not thoroughly 
worked out. Colonel Malcolm is editing what will be, 
in a great measure, a defence of the Corsican ‘‘ ogre,” 
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showing that in his exile he was treated with un- 
necessary severity by his conquerors. The material is 
derived from a diary kept by the Colonel’s father, 
Admiral Malcolm, while in command at St. Helena. 
The record will be of unusual interest in the personal 
details which it contains, for the author was one of the 
few admitted to any close intimacy with the Emperor, 
and frequently was his opponent in a game of chess. 


This year, Dr. Joseph Parker celebrates his pulpit 
Jubilee and, to mark the occasion, is visiting upon a 
grateful congregation six volumes of ‘‘Sermons, out- 
lines, suggestions, &c., for the family, the church, and 
the school.” There are consolations even in not sitting 
under the apostle of the City Temple. 


A collection of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s plays is to be 
brought out, in three volumes, by Messrs. Stone & Co. 
of New York, with the characteristic title ‘‘ Plays 
Pleasant and Unpleasant.” A portrait of Mr. Shaw 
embellishes the first volume. Curiously enough, 
‘The Devil’s Disciple” is not included in the selection, 
while ‘‘Arms and the Man” is relegated to the last 
volume. 


The German capital is commemorating Ibsen’s 
seventieth birthday in no half-hearted fashion. Six of 
his dramas, ‘‘ Hedda Gabler,” ‘‘Peer Gynt,” ‘‘ The 
Wild Duck,” ‘‘ Brand,” ‘Pillars of Society,” and 
‘*Cesar and Galilean,” are being performed simul- 
taneously at the principal theatres. Such a display is 
calculated to draw down the vials of Mr. Archer’s 
wrath upon British apathy. 


Mr. Fisher Unwin seems to be intent upon establish- 
ing a record in cheap literature. Seven hundred pages 
of matter bound in cloth for one shilling is a striking 
contrast to the attenuated novels for which the public 
is asked to give six shillings. It is questionable whether 
another edition of Scott’s novels is wanted, but the 
publisher of the new ‘‘ Century” series claims a justifi- 
cation in the fact that the edition will be absolutely free 
from the editorial verbiage and excisions that have 
disfigured its predecessors. The author’s text is ad- 
hered to in its entirety and without comment. 


The present issue of Mr. Will Rothenstein’s 
‘* English Portraits” is the last but one in the series. 
The subjects selected for delineation are Sir Henry 
Irving and Mr. George Gissing. 


The English rendering of Daudet’s posthumous 
novel ‘‘ Soutien de Famille” is to be issued next week, 
with the title ‘‘ The Hope of the Family.” It is a story 
of modern Paris, with a somewhat obvious plot. A 
harassed father gets rid his difficulties by committing 
suicide, and the maintenance of his numerous offspring 
devolves upon his heir. He, however, inherits the 
parental weakness of character, and the real struggle 
with the proverbial wolf is carried on a younger 
brother. The translation has been undertaken by a 
popular novelist, who shrouds his identity under the 
pseudonym of Lewis Carnace. Among the other un- 
published manuscripts left by Daudet is a largely 
completed work entitled ‘‘Ma Douleur,” in which he 
has carefully recorded his own sufferings and those of 
other men of letters. 


THE THEOLOGICAL SHELF. 


“The Construction of the Bible.” By Walter F. Adeney, M.A. 
London : Sunday School Union. 


HIS is a first-rate little book, and withal most significant. 
The Sunday-school teacher is given the results of the 
newest criticism, but without any exaggerated statement of its 
importance. St. Jerome is quoted approvingly when he says, 
2 Whether you wish to say that Moses is the author of the 
Pentateuch, or that Ezra restored it, is indifferent tome.” Those 
zealots who maintain that it is “vital” for us all to know that 
there were two Isaiahs will find no encouragement here; the 
whole thing is put quietly as a matter of interesting literary 
information. But the class introduced to these hundred pages 
will have little to unlearn, will be stimulated to an intelligent 
study of a great literature, and will be supplied with an 
abundance of common sense to protect them from “the fiery 
darts” of the polemical atheist. If the Bible is to be used wisely 
in our common schools this short story of its construction should 
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be in the hands of all the teachers. At the same time many of 
our great divines would be the wiser for reading it. 


“The Ancient Hebrew Tradition as Illustrated by the Monu- 
ments: a Protest against the Modern School of Old 
Testament Criticism.” By Dr. Fritz Hommel, Professor of 
Semitic Languages at the University of Munich. Translated 
into English by Edmund McClure, M.A., and Leonard 
Crosslé. London: S.P.C.K, 


“T take this opportunity,” says Dr. Hommel, “ of urging the 
yonaser school of Old Testament theologians to abandon their 

arren speculations in regard to the source of this or that 
fraction of a verse, and rather to devote their youthful energies. 
to the far more profitable study of the Assyro-Babylonian and 
South Arabian inscriptions. . . . There are hundreds of contract 
tablets of the time of Abraham, any one of which may contain 
some interesting find.” Under the able management of Mr. 
McClure the S.P.C.K. has for some time rightly maintained that 
all knowledge is Christian knowledge ; but he is certainly con- 
ducting us rather far afield from any knowledge which can speci- 
ally be called Christian in this volume. It is difficult to take 
either Dr. Hommel or the “higher critics” whom he attacks 
quite as seriously as they take themselves. “The gales of spring 
are already beginning to sweep across the fields that have so long 
been icebound.” So sings Dr. Hommel ; but, alas! the “new 
era” which he sees approaching is to bring with it nothing more 
fruitful than the “brushing away of some cobweb theories of 
Welhausen” about the Pentateuch, and the investing of Abra- 
ham and his time with reality—interesting bits of archeological 
work, but hardly the way to introduce a new era. However, 
any contracts of the time of Abraham which our energetic 
youths under Dr. Hommel’s guidance bring to light will be 
welcoine ; but they need not be put on the theological shelf, or 
studied by theologians for whom the new era, the vifa venturi 
s@culi, means something a little more human than the 
demolition of Welhausen. 


“Babylonian Influence on the Bible and Popular Beliefs : 
Hades and Satan.” By A. Smythe Palmer, D.D., Vicar 
of Holy Trinity, Hermon Hill, Wanstead. London: Nutt. 


Dr. Smythe Palmer shows himself here to be a wise parish 
priest as well as a learned man. He deals with words and 
subjects which have too often been used to terrify the ignorant : 
he explains these words, and with an abundance of research 
and literary illustration deals frankly with these subjects. The 
serpent, the dragon, the abyss, the desert—these and many of 
the other “properties” of the popular Hell are dealt with and 
traced back to their source. He reminds us that the Hebrews 
“had their own limitations and superstitions, the inherited 
traditions and folk-tales of a misty past, which must inevitably 
have coloured and reacted upon their religious belief.” And he 
concludes that “the ruling idea which runs through all these 
weird and sometimes grotesque conceptions ” is the destruction 
of anarchy, the restoration of order. The teaching of this 
Christian priest is at one with that of the old Easter carol,— 

“ After sharp death that Him befel 
Jesus Christ hath hallowed hell ;” 
and with the article of the Creed “He descended into hell.” The 
unseen, the formless, the unknown, still has terrors for some, 
and conscience may at any time “make cowards of us all.” 
But the semi-theological and Biblical paraphernalia which some 
religionists still employ will have lost their terrors, and have 
become interesting to the students of this little volume. 


“Sermons preached in Eton College Chapel, 1870-1897.” By 
Francis St. John Thackeray, M.A., F.S.A. London: Bell. 


It has often been noticed that, while School Board elections 
turn on how best to teach the principles of religion for forty 
minutes five days a week to the children in our Elementary 
Schools, the great public schools, from which most of our 
bishops and clergy have come, were content with “Sunday 

uestions ” and regular worship ; and, indeed, it would be well 
if perfervid Protestants and misguided Churchmen—say, Dr. 
Clifford and Mr. Riley—would remember that you may do 
more harm than good by attempting to give children too 
much “ religious prone me These fifteen sermons seem to be 
just of the right sort for the boys to whom they were preached ; 
there is a delicate scholarship in them, as becomes the Editor 
of the “ Anthologia Greeca” and the “ Anthologia Latina,” but 
there is no parade of scholarship, and the preacher speaks 
plainly, quietly and earnestly on the great facts of life with 
which he deals. Every old Etonian who heard one of these 
sermons will find himself the better for having them at hand 
to read now. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Two Duchesses: Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire» 
and Elizabeth, Duchess of Devonshire.” Family Corre- 
spondence 1777-1859. Edited by Vere Foster. London : 
Blackie. 


R. VERE FOSTER’S book contains much that is 
interesting, though it is a compilation that justifies the 
feader who dips, and will not punish him who skips. The title- 
ge is a little misleading ; Family Correspondence extending 
io 1777 to 1859 could scarcely prove to be “of and relating 
to” the two Duchesses of Devonshire. Georgiana, the first 
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Duchess, died in 1806, and Lady Elizabeth Foster, her friend, 
the second Duchess, died in 1824. The correspondence 
from 1824 to 1859 occupies only twenty-four pages of the 
whole volume of 468 pages, so that the two Duchesses are 
mainly concerned in these family letters. Of these two ladies 
the second Duchess has by far the larger part in the volume. 
In beauty and accomplishments she was scarcely inferior to the 
celebrated Georgiana, the friend of Fox and Sheridan. Her 
letters, which have much ease and grace, comprise, with those 
of her correspondents, many interesting references to current 
affairs, at home and abroad, during the great struggle with 
Napoleon. Among her correspondents are her father the 
Bishop of Derry (Lord Bristol), Arthur Young’s friend; her 
mother, Lady Bristol; and her son Augustus Foster, some time 
Minister at Washington. Gibbon, her rejected suitor, and 
Sheridan, are responsible each for one letter. There are also 
letters from Lord Byron, Canova, Thorwaldsen, ap f Byron, 
Moreau, and other persons of note. The Bishop of Derry’s 
letters are characteristic. Here is an unepiscopal, not to say 
frivolous, outburst,— 

“Dearest Elisabeth,—Are you alive or dead, or are you 
on a journey? Or perchance she sleepeth? If so, at least 
dream a little, or walk in your sleep, or talk in your sleep, for I 
have no patience with your long, very long silence.” 

This eccentric prelate was as fond of building as Beckford 
was, and built for posterity. There is an amusing letter on the 
“dear impeccable Palladio” and his famous “stucco.” The 
“Young Roscius” appears to have filled the public mind as 
much as Napoleon. Grassini, according to Lady Elizabeth, 
complains that Master Betty had “spoiled the Opera.” “All 
conversation,” she writes, “ begins and ends with Roscius.” This 
“boy of 13” even succeeded in changing the dinner hour of 
society. Here is a curious note on Napoleon from Augustus 
Foster to Elizabeth, Duchess of Devonshire,— 

“Napoleon is off; he embarked at Fréjus; he has Elba en 

soveraineté;’ he was obliged to put on a white cockade near 
Avignon, to ride and to pass as Lord Burghersh or Colonel 
Campbell, and even to cry Louis 18.” 
_ The panic excited by Napoleon’s escape is vividly reflected 
in several of the letters, and there is a good deal of gossip about 
him and his marshals. The book altogether is pleasant, 
diversified reading, and is adorned with some good portraits. 


“Sixty Years of Empire.” 1837-1897. A Review of the Period. 
London: Heinemann. 

This is a well-devised book, commemorative of the Diamond 
Jubilee, compiled of special articles contributed to the “ Daily 
Chronicle” by various writers. Mr. George Russell, M.P., 
leads off the retrospect with a paper, rather pungent in parts, 
on the Queen’s Prime Ministers. A capital feature of the book 
is the ingenious illustration of such subjects as Finance, Post 
Office work, Railways, by diagrams. There are many portraits, 
mostly good. 


“The Bible References of John Ruskin.” By Mary and Ellen 
Gibbs. London: Allen. 

Readers of “ Fors Clavigera” will need no reminder of the 
frequent quotations from the Scriptures in that work, and the 
careful enumeration of the references in the index. Possibly 
this circumstance may have suggested the compilation now 
before us, which is comprehensive of all those passages in Mr. 
Ruskin’s writings that contain citations of Biblical texts with 
exposition or comment thereon. 


To the charming series of “Temple Classics,” edited by Mr. 
Gollancz, published by Messrs. Dent and Co., we have now 
the addition of Goldsmith’s immortal “ Vicar of Wakefield,” with 
an etching of the poet’s Green Arbour Court residence by way 
of frontispiece. In the same series we have the fifth and final 
volumes of Mr. Arnold Glover's excellent edition of Boswell’s 
“Life of Johnson.” An index that is truly comprehensive is 
appended to the sixth volume. As to Mr. Glover’s notes, we can 
oy that they are in no sense wanting and in nothing super- 

uous, 


Mr. H. A. Guerber in “ The Story of the Greeks” (Heinemann) 
has produced a first history text-book for young people that is 
admirable in method and attractive in all respects. It is made 
up chiefly of “stories about persons”—history proper, as the 
writer truly judges, being beyond the comprehension of young 
pupils, and the stories are so told as to prove lessons as abidin 
and profitable as they are delightf The book is we 
illustrated. 


“Representative Indians,” by G. Paramaswazan Pillai, B.A. 
(Routledge), is a collection of memoirs similar in style and scope 
to the author’s previous volume of “Representative Men of 
Southern India.” The biographical selection is well chosen and 
covers a wide field. The author appears to have had no 
opportunity to correct his proofs, to judge by the misprints we 
have noted in reading. His book, we trust, will find many 
English readers, for it thoroughly deserves to be widely known. 
To cite two only of the five-and-thirty exemplars of Indian 
worthies, there are few Englishmen, we fear, acquainted with 
the remarkable career of Kursendas Mulji or who have read the 


admirable novels of Bunkim Chunder Chatterjii, the first of 


Indian writers of fiction. 


(For This Week's Books see page 405.) 
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EMPIRE THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING, NEW 
BALLET: THE PRESS, and SPORTING SKETCH : THE RACE. 
Grand Variety Entertainment. Doors open at 7.45. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 
4° Sunday at 3.30. 
Conductor, Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. 


The Queen's Hall Orchestra of 90 Performers. 
Admission Free ; Reserved Seats, 35., 1s., and 6d. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— Gorse Cliff, Boscombe Chine.—School 

for BOYS from 6 to 14. Resident Masters, Governess. Stands high, faces 
South, overlooks Sea. Private Field for Games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 Guineas.—Mrs. 
JAMES MACDONELL. 


RAD LEY COLLEGE.—TEN Scholarships and Exhibitions, 
ST from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for Competition on WED- 
NESDAY, JULY 13. 
One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 
Apply to the Warpen, Rapiey ABINGDON. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The Annual Examination 


for Scholarships will be held on 7, 8, and g June. Ten Open Scholarships, at 
least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded ; also one 
Seholarship of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, for sons of Old Cheltonians 
only. Also Scholarships confined to Candid for Army and Navy Examinations. 
Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15. 
Apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


** A language in six months. A royal road.”—Review of Reviews. 
CENTRAL SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TONGUES. 


OUIN SENES’ METHOD. French, German, Spanish, 
Greek, Latin, &c. Students can join classes at any time. Teachers’ Traini 
Course begins April 13. Specimen Lesson free. Apply to the SecreTary, H 
House, Arundel Street, Strand (only address). H. SWAN, Principal. 


APpPol NTMENT OF HEAD MISTRESSES. — APPLI- 
CATIONS ARE INVITED by the COUNCIL of the Church Schools 
Company (Limited), for APPOIN TMENTS as above at the Streatham, Surbiton, 
and Wigan High Schools ; duties to commence after Easter.—For particulars 
nvelope, add d an ped, to the S y of the Company, Church House, 
Dean's Yard, Westminster, S. W. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS, 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited, 
FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; & 47 
Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. 


P. 
over £1,500,000, E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
oO FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 


COMPANY’S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
SERVICES. 


. MALTA, BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRA- 
CHEE, CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


P & CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
. « TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices, 122 
Leadenhall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 


‘or the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 
M 5 { F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
anagers: 4 ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. § Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For e apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
Pathe Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


UMNMION 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 
WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton. 
Cheap Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. Return Tickets to all Ports, 


Apply to the UNION STEAMSHIP COMPANY, Ltd., 14 Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W.; and 


SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 94-8 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 


ST. ERMIN’S WESTMINSTER. 
ST, ERMIN’S "ji 
ST. ERMIN’S 
ST. ERMIN’S Home com- 
ST. ERMIN'S socesste cures 


UNEXCELLED CUISINE. 
TABLE D’HOTE, 3/- & 5/- at Separate Tables, a Speciality. 


TeLerHone Numpers—1z8r or 276 WESTMINSTER. 
TeLecrapuic Appress : ‘‘ UNPARALLELED, Lonpon.” 
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The Saturday Review. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Architectural Review, The (March). 

Arithmetic (A. E. Layng). Blackie. 4s. 6d. 

Assemblies of Al Hartre, The (Thos. Chinery), Williams & Norgate. 

British Colonies, The (Rev. W. P. Creswell). Blackie. 

Conn Reviews of Historical Publications relating to (Vol. II.) (Geo. M. Wrong). 


riggs. 
Canada’s Metals (Professor Roberts-Austen). Macmillan. 2s, 6d. 
Canadian Magazine, The (March), 
Cassell’s Family Lawyer (by a Barrister-at-Law). Cassell. 
Cathedral, The (J. K. Huysmans). Kegan Paul. 
Christendom, The Formation of (T, W. Allies). Burns & Oates. 55. 
Confessions of St. Augustine, The (C. Bigg). Methuen. 2s. 
Dream of Paradise, A. (Robert Thomson). Elliot Stock. 
Duncan, Admiral (Earl of Camperdown), Longmans. 16s. 
English Literature, A School History of (E. Lee). Blackie. 2s. 
Florida, The English Angler in (Rowland Ward). Rowland Ward. 7s. 6d. 
Forum, The (March). 
From an Indian College (J. G. Jennings). Kegan Paul. 
Genesis and Science (John Smythe). "Tees & Oates. 35. 6d. 
Historic New York ( win, Royce and Putnam). Putnams. 
Islands of the Southern Sea (M. M. Shoemaker). Putnams. 
nar of Prayer and Meditation (Percy Fitzgerald). Burns & Oates. 
ankind, The History of (Part 24) (F. Ratzel). Macmillan. 1s. 
Mermaid of Inish-Uig, The (R. W. K. Edwards). Arnold. 3s. 6d. 
Modern English Prose Writers (Washington Gladden). Putnams. 
Military , Theory and Practice H. Bowhill). Blackwood. 
Mirabeau (P. F. iibert). Macmillan. 2s. 6d, 
Modern Homily, A. (Terra Wimall). Ridley. 
Molly and I(Anon.). Partridge. 15. 
Mummy's Dream, The (H. B. Proctor). Simpkin, Marshall. 2s. 
Naval Pocket Book, The (1898). Thacker. ° 
Nullification and Succession in the United States (E. P. Powell). Putnams. 
Pages choisies des Auteurs contemporains (André Theuriet). Colin, 
Paradise Lost (John Milton). Dent. 1s. 6d. 
Prema-Sagara (Frederic Pincott). Constable. 155. 
Reputation for a Song, A (Maud Oxenden). Arnold. 6s. 
Rhymes of Ironquill A. Hammerton), Redway. 6d. 
Scenes of Child Life in Colloquial French (Mrs. J. G. Frazer). Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 
Sedition, Law of, The Principles of the (J. Chandhuri). 
Soldier of Manhattan, A (Joseph A. Altsheler), Smith, Elder. 6s. 
South Africa, The History of Our Own Times in (A. Wilmot). Juta & Co. 15s. 
Tom’s Sweetheart (Anon.). Stevens. 
Western Civilization, An Essay on (W. Cunningham). Cambridge University Press. 


4s. 6d. 
Wroxall Abbey (David Davenport). Kegan Paul. 


‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following 
rates per annum, paid in advance. 


Any part of the United Kingdom.......... a 
Any other parts of the World ....... masnenes 110 4 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand, are now posted in advasece, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 


Wa. DAWSON & SONS, LimITED, Successors to 
STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


SUTTON’S GRASS SEEDS. 


FOR 


TEMPORARY PASTURE from 12/- per acre. 
PERMANENT PASTURE from 165/- per acre. 
According to the nature of the soil and purpose in view. 

FOR FULL PARTICULARS SEE 


SUTTON’S FARMER'S YEAR-BOOK FOR 1898, 


SuTTOW’S SHEDS 
Genuine only direct from SUTTON & SONS, READING. 


WMEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. For 


Bots.  4-Bots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. The 
quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually soli ]4g, §g, 
at much higher prices. 


ESTEPHE 


ST. 
SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
ison it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
Fisher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from ]7g, 9g, 6d, 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures us 
in London and the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 
any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain 
to equal them in value. 


General Price ListiFree by Post. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John St. MANCHESTER: 26 Market St. 


EPPS’S 
coe. COCOA, 


MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
FRAZER’S PAUSANIAS. Description of 


Greece. Translated with Commentary by J. G. Frazer, M.A., LL.D. 
Illustrated 6 vols. 8vo. 6/. 6s. net. 

Glasgow Herald,—‘‘ It is practically an Enclyclopzedia of all that has 
been done by the pen, the pick-axe, and the spade, to illuminate the 
religion, the topography, and the history of Greece. To every classical 
library it is simply indispensable.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION. NOW READY. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM JOHN 


BUTLER, late Dean of Lincoln, and sometime Vicar of Wantage. 
With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Saturday Review.—‘‘ A vivid and fascinating record of a manful and 
vigorous personality ; it gives us the man in his habit as he lived.” 


FOREIGN STATESMEN SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. Edited by PRoressor Bury. 


MIRABEAU. By P. F. Wuttert, M.A., 


Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
PLAIN LIVING. A Bush Idyll. By Rotr 


BOLDREWOOD. author of ‘Robbery Under Arms,” Miner’s 

Right,” &c. 

World.—‘ Once more the leading Australian novelist proves himself a 
prince of story-tellers.” 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 


SMITH, ELDER & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF A DISTINGUISHED IRISHMAN. 


MR. GREGORY’S LETTER- BOX, 1813-30. 


Edited By Lapy Grecory. With a Portrait, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
‘This delightful volume. .... brings before us with lifelike force and 
accuracy, what the foremost actors in the troubled atmosphere of the ‘ dis- 
tressful country’ thought and did for eighteen deeply interesting years. . . - 
One of the most instructive Irish books that have ever come into our 
hands."—Dazly Telegraph. 


EGYPT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY ; 


OR, MEHEMET ALI AND HIS SUCCESSORS UNTIL THE 
BRITISH OCCUPATION IN 1882. By DonaLD A. CAMERON, 
H.B.M.’s Consul at Port Said. With a Map, post 8vo. 6s. 

‘« This isa book which was distinctly wanted. Asa book of reference 
it should prove invaluable to journalists, and asa lucid account of how 
Egypt became what she was when England took her in hand, it will be 
instructive to every intelligent reader." —Saturday Review. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF GARDNER’S ‘‘ HOUSE- 
HOLD MEDICINE.” 
Now Ready. THIRTEENTH EDITION. With numerous Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


GARDNERS HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE 
AND SICK-ROOM GUIDE. A Description of the Means of 
Preserving Health, and the Treatment of Diseases, Injuries, and 
Emergencies. Revised and expressly Adapted for the Use of 
Families, Missionaries, and Colonists. By W. H. C. STAVELEY, 
F.R.C.S. England, 


NEW NOVELS. 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 


A SOLDIER OF MANHATTAN, AND HIS 


ADVENTURES AT TICONDEROGA AND QUEBEC. By 
J. A. ALTSHELER, Author of ‘‘ The Sun of Saratoga.” Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


FOR THE RELIGION: Being the Records 


of Blaise de Bernauld. By HAMILTON DruMMOND. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘* We have no hesitation in awarding ‘ For the Religion’ a place in the 
first rank of the historical novels of the day. Altogether a very excellent 
book.” —Academy. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 
SELLERS, of 27 and 29 Sat ape Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in 


London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AM ERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 
Just Published. Price 2s. 6d. post free. 


GOUT AND ITS CURE. By J. Compron 


BURNETT, M.D.—“ The Author has had a wide experience in Gout, and’ 
presents us with a very readable little book.” —Comnty Gentleman. ; 
London : James Epps & Co, (Ltd.), 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all th BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, 
and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE CUINEA per annnm. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of 
Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis & post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
London ; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


Two Important Books. 
TRAVELS IN THE COASTLANDS OF 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA AND THE ISLANDS OF ZANZIBAR AND 
PEMBA. By W. W. A. Firzceratp, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.1. With 15 M aps, 
117 Illustrations, and Appendices. Demy 8vo. 28s. 


“It teems with facts which every merchant and manufacturer in Great Britain 
ought to make himself acquainted with. Not that the book is specially devoted to 
the interests of trade. On the contrary, it is one which will delight the general 
reader with its tales of adventure, its descriptions of native customs, and its vivid 
touches of tropical colouring. Mr. Fitzgerald’s book is profusely and beautifully 
illustrated with characteristic scenes of tropical life, and an additional value is given 
to it by a number of excellent maps."—South Africa, 


*‘ Abounds in curious and interesting notes on native customs and 
to the naturalist and the sportsman. The volume is crammed wi 
formation.” — The Scotsman, 
“ Deserving a warm welcome for its living interest and practical value.” 
Glasgow Herald. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA FOR SETTLERS :— 


ITS MINES, TRADE, AND AGRICULTURE. By Frances McNas, 
Author of “On Veldt and Farm,” &c. With three Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“* For the ordinary reader who has not bags of viding British Columbia even 
asa tourist, and who merely turns to the volume for his enjoyment, there is an 
abundance of i interesting matter. As a further attraction the book is written in a 
fluent yet vigorous style." —Glasgow Herald. 


interest- 


‘* The writer does not make the Romy of Pane enthusiasts of minimising the 
difficulties, but rather emph ¢ does not fail to ss out the 
abundant rewards which industry iy perseverance are sure to gain. The beok is 
full of facts, figures and references." —Dundee Advertiser. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 


No. 573, just published for Marcu, includes 
Dr. Dispin’s AND oTHER Works, G. Zaiwer’s First GeRMAN 
Biste, Nuremperc Curonicie, Purcnas’s Pircrims, SHAKESPEARE’S PoEMs, 
1640, and the usual good Selection of Books of all Classes. 
Post Free from HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., BooKSELLERs, 
140 STRAND, W.C.; and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


NOW READY. Price 6/- 
New Nove: by JOHN BICKERDYKE, Author of ‘Daughters of Thespis.’ 


HER WILD OATS: of the Stage ana 


LONDON : T. BURLEIGH, 370 OXFORD STREET, W 
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David Douglas’s List. 


Just published, x vol. demy 8vo. Illustrated, tos. 6d. net, 


LINES FROM MY LOG-BOOKS. By 
Admiral the Right Hon. Sir JoHN C, DALRYMPLE Hay, Bart., 
K.C.B,, D.C.L., &e 

‘* His narrative of his career at sea is full of instructive incident simply and 
modestly told.” —Zismes 


Just published, x vol. crown 8vo, 55. 


MEMORIALS OF THE REV. NORMAN 
MACLEOD, Sen., D,D., Minister of St. Columba’s Church, Glasgow, » 
Dean of the Chapel Royal, and one of her Majesty's Chaplains for 
Scotland. By his Son, JoHN N. MACLEOD, F.S,A.Scot., of Kintarbert 
and Glen Saddell. 


Just published, 1 vol. demy 8vo, Illustrated, rss, net. 


A HANDBOOK OF HORSESHOEING. With 
Introductory Chapters on the Anatomy and Physiology of the Horse’s 
Foot. By JNo. A. W. DoLLAR, M.R.C.V.S., with the Collaboration. 
of ALBERT WHEATLEY, F.R.C.V.S. 


In 3 vols. demy 8vo. 455. 


CELTIC SCOTLAND: A History of Ancient 
Alban. By the late WILLIAM F. SKENE, D.C.L., LL.D., Historio- 
grapher-Royal for Seotland. Second Edition, carefully Revised by 
the Author, with a new Index to the Entire Work. 

Vol. I.—HISTORY AND ETHNOLOGY. ss. 
Vol, IlL—CHURCH AND CULTURE. 15s. 
Vol. II.—LAND AND PEOPLE. 15s. 


In 5 vols. royal 8vo, with about 2500 Illustrations, 42s. net each vol. 


THE CASTELLATED AND DOMESTIC 


ARCHITECTURE OF SCOTLAND. By DAviD MAcGIBBON and 
TuHomAs Ross, 

“It is hardly possible to exaggerate the labour involved in the production of the 
present work, or to speak too highly of the accuracy and completeness of the letter- 
press and the illustrations. The authors are fairly entitled to boast that they have 
placed before the reader the minutest particulars about every edifice, castle, 

a cturesque ruin . between Caithness and the southern counties of Scot- 
a clearness of outline, fidelity of “detail, and uniformity of execution, the 
ho are truly ad "—Saturday Review. 


In 3 vols, royal 8ve. 425. net each vol. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE 


OF SCOTLAND. From the Earliest Christian Times to the Seven- 
teenth Century. By DAvID MACGIBBON and THOMAS Ross, 

‘The work appeals to a wider circle than architects, builders, and patrons. It 
deserves to have a place on the shelves of every library to at 
home or abroad who wish to preserve records of the histary of their c a ae a ® - 

Architect. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 36s. 


SCOTLAND UNDER HER EARLY KINGS. 


A His! of the Kingdom to the Close of the Thirteenth Century. 
By E. WILLIAM ROBERTSON. 


The Rhind Lectures in Archzology. 
From 1876 to 1882 and 1884. 
JOSEPH ANDERSON, LL.D. 

In g vols, demy 8vo. 125. each. 


SCOTLAND IN EARLY CHRISTIAN TIMES.. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 12s. 


SCOTLAND IN PAGAN TIMES. 


SIR ARTHUR MITCHELL, M.D., LL.D. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 155. 


THE PAST IN THE PRESENT. 


SIR SAMUEL FERGUSON, Q.C., LL.D. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 12s. 


OGHAM INSCRIPTIONS IN IRELAND, 


WALES, AND SCOTLAND. 


In 1 vol. small gto. Illustrated, 215. net. 


A HISTORY OF FOWLING: being an 


Account of the many curious Devices by which Wild Birds are or have- 
been Captured in different Parts of the World. By the Rev. H. A. 
MACPHERSON, M.A. 


In 1 vol. royal 8vo. 305. 


HELIGOLAND AS AN ORNITHOLOGICAL. 


OBSERVATORY. The Result of Fifty Years’ Experience. By the 

late HEINRICH GATKE, Honorary Member of the British Ornitholo- 

gists’ Union, &c. Translated by RUDOLPH RosENsTock, M.A, Oxon. 

“* A volume which will ever remain famous in the annals of ornithology.”~ Field. 

of the most most and most valuable books ever 
written about birds.” —Aus, New York 

“The most fasci 


marvellous phenomena 


and important contribution to our Dale Mee of the ever 
migration that has yet appeared.” —. 


EDINBURGH : 
DAVIS DOUGLAS, 10 CASTLE STREET. 


Lonpon : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Lt 
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SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL SOCIETY 


DREADNOUGHT’”’) 

INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, iA Gul. IV., Cap. 9 
Patron:—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President:—H.R.H. The Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 


Admiral E. S. ADEANE, C.M.G. 


W. C. ANGOVE, 
arine Superintendent, P. & O. 


LORD HUGA CECIL, M.P. 

Admisal ROBERT COOTE, C.B. 

Lieut.-Colonel W. E. DESPARD, late 
Royal Marines. 


Adm#al H. DE KANTZOW. 
EDWARD EDWARDS, Esq. 


of Trinity House. 
Sir WILLIAM GRAHAM, 


Admigal Sir R. VESEY HAMILTON, 


Commander G. HODGKINSON, R.N. 

Captain J. J. HOLDSWORTH. 

Admiggl Sir ANTHONY H. HOS- 
S, G.C.B 


Admiral Sir W. HUNT- 
K.C.B., President of the R. 
College, Greenwich. 


Captain WILLIAM LADDS, R.N.R. 
an Elder Brother of Trinity House 


Rev. BROOKE LAMBERT, M.A. 
B.C.L., Vicar of Greenwich. * 


GEORGE LIDGETT, Esq., J.P. 
P. A. NAIRNE, Esq., Deputy-Chair- 


man. 
Cope FRANCIS M. OMMANNEY, 


SHERSBY, 

T. L. ROGERS, M.D. 

Major The Hon. W. ROWLEY. 

Dr. THOMAS SECCOMBE, R.N. 

S. W. SILVER, Esq. 

Capt. GEORGE R. VYVYAN, R.N.R., 
an Elder Brother of Trinity House. 

SILAS WAYMOUTH, Esq., R.N. 

Captain M. P. WEBSTER. 

Captain C. A. WHITE. 

ALFRED S. WILLIAMS, Esq. 

Sir FREDERICK YOUNG, K.C.M.G 


BANKERS. 
WILLIAMS, DEACON AND MANCHESTER AND SALFORD BANK. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SOCIETY. 


1. “ Dreadnought’ Seamen’s Hospital, Greenwich, S.E. 
iI, Branch Seamen’s Hospital, and Albert Docks (Station—. 


Connaught Road, G.E.R.). 


235 Beds. 


It. Dispensary for Seamen, 51 East India Dock Road, E. 
Iv. for Seamen, Gravesend. 


in the Port of London w 
to “ DREADNOUGHT” MOSPITA 
Ambulance will be immediately despatched to 


the vessel is lying, and an A 


cases on board should 
, GREENWICH, stating 


vemove the patient to one of the Society's Hospitals. 


All oy sae to Sick Seamen of every nation. 


No Admission Ticket or 


tter of Recommendation or Voting of any kind required. 


SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
The Society is empowered by its Act of Parliament to take and hold Real Estate. 


P. MICHELLI, Secretary. 


The Royal Association 


IN AID OF 


THE DEAF AND DUMB 


(St. Saviour’s Church Lecture and Reading Room) 


419 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
LOWE, Esq., M.D 
. Secretaries— 
THE REV. CANON MANSFIELD OWEN, M.A. ; 
S. BRIGHT LUCAS, Esa. 
Secretary—Mr. THOMAS COLE. 
Bank—THE LONDON & WESTMINSTER, Stratford Place, W. 


THE OBJECTS OF THIS ASSOCIATION 


Are to promote the spiritual and temporal welfare of the Deaf and 
Dumb—about 2000 of whom reside in London—by the following 


means 


1.—To provide extended Religious and Secular Instruction among 
the Deaf and Dumb throughout the Metropolis after they have 


quitted school. 


The Dear and Dump are beyond the reach of all ordinary 


ministerial agency for public religious instruction. 


The only 


means adapted to their condition is a special provision in the 


sign and manual language. 


fourteen services per week in eight parts 
several other occasional ones. 


This Association provides at present 


London, ides 


2.—To visit the Deaf and Dumb in their own homes. 


3-—To assist Deaf and Dumb 


in obtaining employment. _ 


4.-—To relieve, either by gifts or loans of money, deserving necessi- 


tous Deaf and Dumb persons. 


5.—To encourage the early training of Deaf and Dumb children 
preparatory to their admission into Educational Institutions. 

The Committee ask whether the reader will not, ix grateful 

acknowledgment for the great blessing of hearing, give an ANNUAL 


SUBSCRIPTION to this Society. 


SusscripTions and DONATIONS will be thankfully received by 
ithe London and Westminster Bank, Stratford Place, W.; or by the 
Secretary, Mr. THomas Cote, at 419 Oxford Street, London, W. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 
MANAGER'S REPORT for the Month of January, 1898. 


MINE. 
Ore developed 7391 tons, 
Ore ond waste mined . 9255 tons 
Less waste sorted out + 3153 »» 
Balance milled 6102 tons. 
MILL. 
unning time mins, 
Smelted gold bullion ane 5161°6 ozs. 
Equivalent in fine gold... 4452°039 55 
CYANIDES AN D SLIMES WORKS. 

Yield in smelted gold bullion «. 2875 ozs, 
Equivalent in fine gold... '2443°7S 59 
TOTAL YIELD. 

Yield in fine gold from all sources enn 6895°78 ozs. 

” ” ” ” per ton milled 22°6o1 dwts, 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
Ona of vom 


Mining om £3810 6 11 
Sorting and Crushing 664 2 4 
ing 1,096 7 
H. O. Expenses... ose 148 17 0 
47,30 3 
Exchange to London on Transfer of No. 2 Dividend oa oe 692 3 0 
Development Redemption on 6,102 tons at 7s. 
410,134 8 
428,564 15 11 
By MILL GOLD: Value. 
4:452°039 ozs. fine gold at 83/6 ... 418,587 5 3 
By CYANIDE GOLD: 
2,443°75 ozs. fine gold sold for... ins = ws 9,977 10 8 


428,564 15 11 
GENERAL EXPENSES. 
The Capital eeatecene for the Month of pipes is as follows : 


42,563 5 11 
FRANCIS SPENCER, Manager. 


GLYNN’S LYDENBURG, LIMITED. 


RESULTS FOR FEBRUARY. 
Copy of Cablegram received from Head Office, Johannesburg : 


From 

Crushed 1225 tons, 

Obtained ae eae 419 ozs. of Fine Gold, 
From Works— 

Treat ooo 800 tons. 

Total value of month’s output . 42826 


ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 


London Office : 120 boa age Street Within, E.C. 
7 March, 1898. 


TRANSVAAL GOLD MINING ESTATES, 


LIMITED. 


RESULTS FOR FEBRUARY. 
Copy of Cablegram received from Head Office, Johannesburg : 


From Mill— 

Crushed ove $399 tons. 

Obtained pe 3553 0zs. of Fine Gold. 
From Works— 

reated bas 1445 tons. 
Total value of month’s Output 4175445 


NOTE.—There was no clean up of the Central Cyanide Works for February. 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 


London Office : 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
7 March, 1898. 


THE FERREIRA GOLD MINING COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 


RESULTS FOR FEBRUARY. 
Copy of received from Johannesburg : 


Bar Gold extracted . 7925 ozs. 
Concentrates caught .. 
Assay value of Concentrates, 5 ozs. Fine Gold per per ton, equal to, say 1150 ,, 
CYANIDE WORKS— 
Bullion produced from Tailings ... = oe 
Total Gold from all sources 12077 45 


ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 


London Office: 120 Street}Within, E.C. 
March, 1898. 
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ESTABLISHED A.D, 1824. 
74th ANNUAL REPORT. 


— THE — 
MANCHESTER FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
HEAD OFFICE: 98 KING STREET, MANCHESTER. 


CAPITAL £2,000,000. 
Manager and Secretary: WILLIAM LEWIS. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 


To be presented to the Shareholders at the 74th ANNUAL MEETING to 
be held at the Company’s House, 98 KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 
at 12 o'clock noon precisely, on Tuesday, 5 April, 1898. 


‘THE Directors have pleasure in presenting to the Shareholders the 74th 
Annual Report of the operations of the Company. 

The Net Premiums for the year 1897, including those of the ‘‘ American” 
of New York, amounted to £850,599 135. 9¢., being £3120 more than the 
combined premiums of 1896. The combined losses thereon, including full 
provision for all unsettled claims, amounted to £491,754 155. 9¢., say 
57°8 per cent. 

FIRE AND REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


After paying all Expenses, Commissions and Taxes, the Fire ad 
for the year closed with a surplus of... 61,754 13 0 
The Income from Interest, &c., on Investments yielded 24,358.17 5 
BALANCE CARRIED TO Funps, as per other side 10 5 
Add “ American" of New Punts from its last 
year's Account ... .. 434 18 4 
Less Cost of “American” Stock 6 8 
17,101 11 7 
DIVIDEND. 103,215 2 0 
An Interim Dividend of 2s. per Share was paid in 
tember last, and the Directors now recommend 
ther Dividend at the same rate for the past half- 
poy and also a Bonus of 2s. per frarng = for 
the year per cent. 30,000 0 0 
Interest paid accrued on Times “Mutual,” 
“Sprinkler,” and “Cambridge” Bonds ... 2,992 1 8 
Amounts written off Led, py og no ny’s Pro 17817 1 
Cost of “Commercial f Ca business, and 
Times Mutual ” ont 
Bonus payments, &c. 17,425 10 2 
“Cambridge” Bond cancelled... oe 10 0 0 
55,606 811 


LEAVING TO BE ADDED TO THE Funps For THE YEAR (after pro- —-———— 
viding for Dividend, Interest, and amounts written off, as above)... 47,608 13 1 


The Directors have pleasure in reporting that the businesses of the 
“* American" of New York, and of the ‘‘Commercial” of Cape Town ac- 
quired during the year, have both, so far, yielded favourable results. 

The Capital Accounts and Reserve Funds now stand at £ 801,891 5s. 10d., 
and the growing financial strength of the Company during the past five 
years is shown by the following figures :— 

At 31st December, 1892, the Funds in hand amoumted to £463,699: 
801,891. 


” ” I ” ” ” 


REVENUE ACCOUNT FoR THE YEAR ENDING 31 DEC. ‘1897. 


INCOME. & 

Net Premiums ... . 850,599 13 9 

Interest and Dividends - 24,358 17 5 

£874,958 11 2 

EXPENDITURE. 

Fire Losses Paid and Outstanding .. . 491,754 15 9 

Agents’ Commissions and Expenses 149,935 17 11 

Home, Foreign, and Colonial State Taxes ae - 15,33 123 2 
of M ne — ane Branches at Home and 

788,345 0 9 

Balance carried to Funds 86,113 10 5 

£874,958 11 2 


LOCKWOOD AND CO. 


STOCK and MINING SHARE DEALERS, 


38 THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C, 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


SOUTH AFRICAN MINING and LAND SHARES. 
WEST AUSTRALIAN MINING SHARES. 
NEW ZEALAND MINING SHARES. 
INDIAN MINING SHARES. 
MISCELLANEOUS MINING SHARES, 
Business in the above Shores for the Fortnightly Stock Exchange Settie- 
ments, or for One, Two, or Three Months Forward Delivery. 
Terms of Business and Full Particulars on Application. 


OUR MINING REVIEW AND BAROMETER (fourth year of ie 
tion). This wel- known Report appears weekly in the leading financial dail 
and summary and careful forecast of the-Mining 
DAILY MINING LIST, with closing prices of all active Shares. 
‘WEEKLY MINING LIST, a information 
respecting Dividends, Calls, Mining Results, New Issues, &c. 


THE ABOVE PURLICATIONS POST seen. 


THE. CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO., 
LIMITED, | 
. JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 
CAPITAL - = «= £120,000. 


Directorate: 
W. H. ROGERS, Chairman. 
R. O. Lys, Managing Director. (Alternat. H. Strakosch.) 
” 


Alternate, C Rupp ajor H. L. Sapte. 
w. LANGERMAN (Alternate, 


C. S. GoLDMANN 


Rosinow. (Alternate, J. G. Hamilton. 
London Committee: 
Cuas. Ruse. S. NguMANN. 
Joun Exuiott. E. Duvat. 
Secretary: | London Secretary: 
H. R. Neruersoie. A. Motr, 


Heap Orrice: CROWN REEF, JOHANNESBURG, S.A.R. 
Lonpon Transrer Orrice: 120 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 


DIRECTORS’ MONTHLY REPORT 


on the working operations of the Company for January, 1898, which shows 
a Total Profit of £22,379 95. 11d. :— 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
120 Stamp Mill and Cyanide Works - - 15,971 Tons Milled. 


EXPENDITURE. Cost. 
po ose ose one one ose 233 13 
» Millin eee one 2,128 3 6 
2,339 2 
419,193 6 8 
441,572 16 7 
REVENUE. Value. 
By Gold Accounts— 
6,507°360 fine ozs. from Stamp Mill =... H 27,583 2 10 
"yy 2,828°899 fine ozs. from 120 Stamp Cy. Works tos eee ove 12,019 8 7 
1» 484°194 fine ozs. from 120 Stamp Slimes Works ... ees ove 1,979 5 2 
9,820°453 ozs. £41,572 16 7 
The Tonnage mined for month was 17,907 tons, cost ... ace exe 10,912 16 H 
Add quantity taken from stock 1,044 55 os om ove 688 11 
18,951 55 ose 11,601 8 3 
Less waste rock sorted out 2,980 ,, 
Milled Tonnage 25,972 9» £11,601 8 3 


The declared output was 12,109°80 ozs. bullion =p ,820°453 ozs. fine gold. 
And the total yield per ton of fine gold on the Milled ‘lonnage basis was—12 dwts. 
“148 grs. 
GENERAL. 
Rn following are the particulars of the lineal Development work done for the 
m 


5TH Lever— ft. 
Levet— 
Driving on South Reef, East and West . uo we ose 44 
Driving on Main Reef Leader, East and West.. ete ove 2r 
8TH Lever.— 
Driving on South Reef, East and West . - os 136 
Driving on Main Reef er, and West... 
Lever— 
Driving on South Reef, East and West . pm me | 
Driving on Main Reef Leader, East and ‘West . one ee 39 


of ore exposed by the above works amounts to 21,037 tons. 
During the month 2,980 tons of waste rock were sorted out from the anes 
¢ waste rock was of an average assay value of 25 ie per ton. 
pos was equivalent to 15°724 per cent. of the total rock handled. 
H. R. NETHERSOLE, Secretary. 


Head Office, Johannesburg, 9 February, 1898. 


CROWN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND NO. 20. 


NOTICE is hereby given that a DIVIDEND of 
ONE HUNDRED PER CENT. (being at the rate of 200 per 


- cent. per annum) has been declared by the Board, for the Half-year ending 


3 March, 1898, payable to Shareholders registered in the books of the 
ompany at the close of business at 4 p.m. on TUESDAY, 29 March, 
1898, and to HOLDERS OF COUPON No. 8 attached to SHARE 
WARRANTS TO BEARER, 

The Dividend Warrants will be despatched to London from the 
Company's Head Office, Johannesburg, about 16 May next. 

The Transfer Registers will be closed from 30 March to 5 April, 1898, 
both days inclusive. By Order, 

16 March, 1898. ANDREW Morr, London Secretary. 


London Office :—120 Bishopsgate Street, Within, E.C. 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope). 


Head Office, 10 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and go branches in 
South Africa. 


Subscribed Capital .. ... 
Reserve Fund... ... «.. ene, 800,000. 

This Bank ts —— on, and transacts every description of banking business. 


with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal th African Republic, Orange 
Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits. 
received for fixed periods. Terms on application. J. Cuumiey, London Manager. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by Ty & Sons, Tower Street, W.C., and Published by FREDERIC WINNEY SaBIN, at the Office, 
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